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The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help teachers teach. However, 
these articles also stand on their own. That is, they say something 
worth while whether they are used as resource materials or not. 


The “Adult Leader” section is designed to help adult workers 
on every level: local church, subdistrict, district, conference. 
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adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
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Course), the International Lesson Series (the students’ material 
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with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and ‘The 
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lecture and for those who use group techniques. It is expected 
that you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” regardless of the method you use. 
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Informed 


Christians 


Are Better Christians 


By CHARLES M. LAYMON 


ALTHOUGH faith is the basic attitude that is 
essential in our Christian experience, knowledge 
is so closely related to the act of believing that 
without it our lives as followers of Christ may be 
empty and arid. How can we believe in one whom 
we do not know and about whom we are unin- 
formed? 

Some may reply that they have a feeling for 
Christ and that the emotions in their breast as 
they utter his name are basis enough for believ- 
ing. They do not need knowledge about him; feel- 
ings alone are sufficient. But such belief can never 
be well grounded, and when the strains of life 
deplete the physical system, these feelings are apt 
to weaken, if not to cease entirely. And with them 
faith departs, also. 

If this is so in relation to believing in Christ, it 
is also true in other areas of our experience as 
Christians. For instance, how can we be sound 
Methodists if we are only acquainted with the 
church on the corner and have but a vague sense 
of how our communion began and of the emphases 
for which it stands? Again, how can we be vigor- 
ous and active in the on-going program of that 
particular church in our community unless we 
know the meaning of churchmanship as it is re- 
lated to the organization of our church? 

This list of questions could—and must—be ex- 
tended. Do we not need to be more fully informed 
if we are to read the Bible intelligently, contribute 
to the cause of missions enthusiastically, decide 
between right and wrong in the daily decisions 
that face us, evaluate our own religion as over 
against other world faiths, and understand what 
is happening in evangelism and Christian educa- 
tion? There is no substitute for knowledge about 
these things. Even piety itself is no alternative 





Dr. Laymon is editor of adult publications of The Meth- 
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here, for informed Christians are better Chris- 
tians. 


Basic CHRISTIAN Books 


In education today it is customary to speak of a 
core curriculum which every student should fol- 
low regardless of his major subject. These are pre- 
requisite to more advanced courses and are re- 
quired of all. It has long been felt that in our adult 
study opportunities in the church school such a 
series of subjects should be made available. Many 
years of planning have brought us to the point 
where we are now ready to offer one to Methodist 
adults. 

These are to be known as the Basic Christian 
Books. Twelve volumes of 128 pages each are to 
be published during the next six years. Beginning 
in October (1958) the first one will come from 
the press. The second will be ready in April 
(1959), and the remaining ten will appear regu- 
larly at six-month intervals thereafter. They will 
be attractive, clothbound books that will sell for 
only one dollar each. A leader’s guide for each 
book will be available for thirty cents to help 
groups in their use of it. 

The twelve studies will be in the areas of “The 
Faith,” “The Church,” “The Christian Life,” and 
“The World.” Thus, the entire field of knowledge 
with which every Christian should be acquainted 
will be available in the Basic Christian Books. 


SIGNIFICANT AUTHORSHIP 


In a project of such importance only the best 
authorship available would suffice. We are privi- 
leged to announce that we have secured such. 
Leading figures across the church have enthusi- 
astically responded to our invitations to con- 
tribute. We are announcing the following list of 
titles and authors, together with the dates of pub- 
lication: 





Hazen G. Werner 

Lloyd C. Wicke 

Marcus Bach 

Gerald Kennedy 

Dorothy McConnell 

Charles M. Laymon 

Georgia Harkness 

Harold Bosley 

James K. Mathews 

Frederick A. Norwood 
History 

Mack Stokes 

Francis Gerald Ensley 


It is significant that the first book will appear 
at the time of the meeting of the National Con- 
ference on Family Life in Chicago, October 17-19, 
1958. Bishop Werner, who is the accepted leader 
of this great gathering, has written a most impor- 
tant volume in Christian Family Living. Through 
this book those attending the conference can bring 
its great emphases back to their local churches. 
And those who are not able to attend the Chicago 
meeting can have their own family life confer- 
ences through the use of this book in their home- 
town groups. 


How to Use THEM 


These books may be used by adult groups on 
Sunday morning in place of the International Les- 
son Series, the Adult Bible Course, or the Adult 
Fellowship Series. Two quarters each year could 
be given to their study, and the remaining two 
be used with one or another of the above regular 


The first of the 
Basic Christian Books 


Christian Family Living 

God in My Life 

Major Religions of the World 
The Church Is Mine 

The Church Shares Its Faith 
The Living Word 

Beliefs That Count 

Doing What Is Christian 
One World Under God 
Great Moments in Church 


Our Methodist Heritage 
Persons Can Change 





October, 1958 
April, 1959 
October, 1959 
April, 1960 
October, 1960 
April, 1961 
October, 1961 
April, 1962 
October, 1962 


April, 1963 
_ October, 1963 
April, 1964 


courses. They may also be followed on Sunday 
evenings where there is a Sunday Evening Fel- 
lowship. The minister might use them by organ- 
izing a special class for midweek evening study 
or an afternoon gathering of a Spiritual Life Ad- 
venture group. They may also be read by indi- 
viduals for information and for personal enrich- 
ment. 

Two additional suggestions of great significance 
in connection with the Basic Christian Books are 
these: Every church in Methodism should have 
the complete set of twelve in their library; and 
every one of our homes should also purchase them 
for the family bookshelf. They will undergird the 
total curriculum of the church school and provide 
a quick but significant reference in the areas 
where we Methodists major. 

Informed Christians are better Christians. Use 
these books for yourself and make this exciting 
discovery. 
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RECOGNIZING LEADERSHIP NEEDS 
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Suggested Council Agenda 








(To be adapted to local needs) 
WEEK-Enp Counci. RETREAT 
Adult-division superintendent, presiding 
Devotional 
Summary of year’s work by each group: at- 
tendance, finances, study leaders and _ topics, 
leadership supplied to other groups, growth in 
churchmanship, fellowship activities, commun- 
ity service. (Reports may be mimeographed) 
Evaluation of past year’s program (Discussed first 
by small groups) 
Effectiveness of the council and of all planning 
procedures by adult groups 
Study programs: materials, leadership, partici- 
pation 
Contributions; church school, World Service 
Use of space 
Attendance and membership of adult groups 
Church membership cultivation in adult groups 
(including growth of unity in the division) 
Development of leadership for adult groups, for 
entire church 
Ministry to home members 
Community action 
New classes and groups formed 
Progress in building well-rounded programs for 
young adults, middle adults, older adults 
Effectiveness of recreational activities 
Needs not yet met: points for 1958-59 planning 
Announcements 
World Service Sunday—August 24 (Social and 
Economic Relations) 
Closing worship and dedication service 


By ROBERT M. COX 






Durinc the adult-council retreat (suggested 
in the adjoining column) it is inevitable that the 
subject of leadership will arise. Rare is the church 
that has all the leadership it needs, or desires, in 
order to carry on its ministry to its members. 
Equally rare is the church that lacks adequate 
potential leadership within its constituency. The 
problem is to make these potential leaders aware 
of the leadership needs of their church, to chal- 
lenge them to help meet this need, and to train 
them for such service. 

- Your adult council, by reviewing the number 
of adults now serving as teachers, officers, or other 
workers in the church and church school, can 
help other adults appreciate the importance of 
such leaders. Working along with your commis- 
sion on education, you may call to the attention 
of your adult groups a list of the workers that will 
be needed within the next three to six months. 

Adult groups expect the church to provide 
them with teachers. As parents, they desire 
classes and activities for their children and youth. 
At these and many other points the church’s min- 
istry is dependent upon those who will serve as 
workers within this Christian fellowship. 

Members of the adult council, teachers, and of- 
ficers may remind their classes of the opportu- 
nities for Christian service which they as laymen 
may render within their own church. It should be 
kept before them that vocational skills, individual 
talents, and community responsibilities provide 
unique opportunities for serving their church in 
a short-term capacity or a continuing job. 

Let us remember, an adult council fully serves 
its church only if it creates an awareness among 
its adults of the need for workers within their 
church. It has fulfilled its purpose only when it 
assists members to give expression to their sense 
of responsibility to Christ and his church. 
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These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons, director 

Robert M. Cox 
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Allen J. Moore 
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Adults Serve the Church 





No greater opportunity for serving the church 
comes to an adult council than the opportunity to 
recruit and train church workers. Have you ever 
considered seriously the role your adult division 
plays in providing leadership for your church’s 
entire program? Too few of our adult councils 
have had this matter brought to their attention as 
it was at Tyler Methodist Church. 

The personnel committee of Tyler Methodist 
Church had been making a study of their leader- 
ship. For a long time they struggled to find enough 
workers to fill all the jobs in the church. Fre- 
quently they had found it necessary to go to per- 
sons already having one or more church responsi- 
bilities, sometimes persons who had held the same 
positions for many years. Often this “lifetime sen- 
tence” idea and the difficulty of finding a substi- 
tute for some special occasion were primary ob- 
stacles to persons interviewed as_ potential 
workers. 

As the personnel committee consulted with the 
church-school superintendent, they began to real- 
ize how dependent the church was upon persons 
from adult classes. As they talked with the 
teachers, they were told repeatedly: “I miss the 
fellowship which I used to have in my adult class. 
Also, I need the stimulation and enrichment that 
I used to gain through our study.” 

The committee began to feel that it had neg- 
lected a responsibility to its teachers. These 
teachers should be enabled somehow to enjoy oc- 
casional fellowship and study with the adult 
classes to which they belonged. 

This could be done only through the assistance 
of adult council and classes. Classes could keep 
such persons on their rolls and see that they 
were invited to their various activities. 

But was there any possibility these teachers 
could be with adult classes for study once in a 
while? Certainly not under the present arrange- 
ment, with substitutes so hard to obtain. What if 
there were an associate teacher for each class, as 
some churches have? The committee went back 
to the adult council with this question. With its 
help enough associate teachers might be found to 
allow each regular teacher an occasional Sunday 
to attend his own adult class. Would the council 
help? 

The adult council was surprised to learn that 
the church was quite dependent upon it for 
leadership. Adult classes had frequently com- 
mented when another member had been taken 
away to teach, but the whole picture had never 
been seen quite as it was in this study by the per- 
sonnel committee. Here were the names of all the 
workers who had come from adult groups. Here 
was the number of additional workers needed to 
allow each leader to get back into his own class 
occasionally. 
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The adult council was interested in helping out. 
It wanted these teachers to participate in adult 
class activities whenever possible. Also, it wanted 
the church to have the best supply of leaders it 
could have. 

Council members agreed to give to the person- 
nel committee a list of persons most likely to ac- 
cept leadership responsibility. The approach to 
each person should come directly from the per- 
sonnel committee. Presidents and teachers of 
adult groups could help most by keeping their 
members aware of their responsibility to serve 
the church; all members of the division should 
realize the importance of each adult worker main- 
taining a relationship with a group. 

The new workers would require a great deal of 
training. Some of this would have to be done as 
they worked at their tasks. They would gain skill 
and understanding as they helped and observed 
experienced teachers. New insights and appreci- 
ation of the teacher’s problems would be acquired 
as the teachers of each department met as a staff. 
In the periodic workers’ conferences the church- 
school superintendent, the chairman of the com- 
mission on education, teachers, and officers might 
consider together the purposes of their church 
school and the principles of Christian education. 
Teachers would be encouraged to study helpful 
books. 

Many of these new workers would receive spe- 
cial training before they would take up their re- 
sponsibilities. In conference with their depart- 
ment superintendent they would be introduced 
to the characteristics of the age group with which 
they would work and to the curriculum materials 
they would use. Each new worker would be en- 
couraged to attend a Christian Workers’ School 
or a laboratory school before or soon after accept- 
ing his work. 

For one aspect of the preparation of these 
workers the church must look to the adult council. 
In spite of all the skills and understanding he can 
gain through special classes and experience, each 
worker needs to have a background of knowledge 
of the Bible and the Christian faith. By itself such 
knowledge is not enough. One needs also to be 
able to relate these religious beliefs to life itself 
so that it can be meaningful to those with whom 
he shares it. At this point each adult group was 
making a basic contribution to the leadership of 
the church as it encouraged and guided persons in 
Christian education. 

As the personnel committee, the adult council, 
and adult groups recognized this essential part of 
leadership training as a function of their study 
activities, they gained a new appreciation of 
Paul’s words: “The body does not consist of one 
member but of many... . If one member suffers, 
all suffer together; if one member is honored, all 
rejoice together.” (1 Corinthians 12:14, 26) 

This is the way Tyler Church developed its re- 
cruitment and training program.—R.M.C. 


Adult Leaders 
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Members in Service 
By MARY and GEORGE THOMPSON 


Our church school rotates teachers. Thus our 
teachers are sometimes students, sometimes 
teachers. Under this plan, we find that more peo- 
ple get the chance to serve, to develop talents by 
using them. More people feel responsible for the 
success of the total Christian education program. 

How does our class get members to serve 
through the church school? 

In the first place, the class studies seriously. 
They read the challenging weekly lessons. They 
study Bible passages. Supplementary helps from 
the church library as The Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary and The Westminster Historical Atlas to 
the Bible are circulated among the class members. 
They ponder such home assignments as, How did 
you develop your personal consciousness of God? 
Serious class study leads toward service. 

In the second place, the class members discuss 
the lessons together. Their understanding of the 
lessons is deepened with the help of viewpoints 
and experiences of one another. These discussions 
help members know and appreciate the others. 

In addition, this class considers the impact of 
the lesson on their spiritual life. These adults ex- 
plore what today’s counterparts of Bible events 
imply for the living of each hour. 

Led by natural steps they conclude that “I can 
do something worth while for the Father-God, 
Creator, divine Lover of us all. Others are helping. 
Others succeed as church workers, surely I can 
succeed too.” 

In the final phase, class members seek places 
to serve. They ask where teachers and workers 
are needed in the church school, and they volun- 
teer for training and assignment. 

Class members can be aroused to see that study 
is rewarding. A student who prepares his lesson 
gets out of Sunday’s discussion a great deal more 
which he can apply and use than he would if un- 
prepared. He is helped to see how to relate his 
knowledge to people and to life’s situations. 

Class size is important in developing service- 
minded Christians. We find that people tend to 
hide in large groups. The larger the class, the 
fewer the prepared students, relatively. The 
smaller class, perhaps eight to twenty persons, 
holds more chance for members to be heard and 
appreciated as individuals. Here is the chance 
to talk out problems and to sharé insights. 

Serving as a class officer can bring rich growth 
to adults. As one talks to the group about spir- 
itual things, he learns to speak in terms and 
phrases that express spiritual ideas. Perhaps he 
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prays in public for the first time. From this begin- 
ning often comes the confidence to speak out for 
God in other situations. 

Participation in class sessions uses many tal- 
ents. Drawing maps and symbols, role playing, dis- 
cussing, praying, reading aloud, and studying the 
Bible helps develop the talents of the members. 

Group discussion encourages adults to express 
their thoughts and feelings. This is a step in 
growth, but not an end in itself. We must not de- 
lude members into thinking that all they have to 
do for God’s kingdom is speak up in class. 

Teaching involves weekly attendance. Couples 
teaching together can avoid the feeling of being 
tied down by sudden illness or emergencies at 
home or work. Also there is a togetherness in 
sharing lesson preparation that strengthens. 

Members in service discover unexpected per- 
sonal rewards from their services. One of our 
young couples rotates in teaching a senior high 
class. When they taught a unit on life after death, 
they had to study to deepen their own under- 
standing before explaining it to teenagers. When 
the teacher’s father died very suddenly, he was 
already prepared personally to understand and ac- 
cept death’s meaning. 

Every adult class leader in Methodism wants a 
responsive, energetic, well-attended class. On the 
other hand, he wants to see the class empty its 
chairs and go forth in service. For the object of 
Christian teaching is to develop individuals into 
instruments of service. 

Not everyone is called to teach. But there are 
many places of service, including the official 
board, church commissions, Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service, district and conference boards. 
Viewed in this light, the adult class leader faces 
not conflict of purpose but challenge. 

Class members who have been teachers seem 
more willing to join in discussions, and more 
anxious to help their fellow members learn. They 
are accustomed to quickly phrasing opinions and 
thoughts. They are more confident because they 
have been leaders in similar situations. 

From time to time we invite couples to our 
home to help prepare next Sunday’s lesson. They 
then serve as coleaders in exploring the morn- 
ing’s lesson. By this simple coaching method we 
find that couples are willing to wade in gradually 
and ultimately take on a teaching assignment. 
Couples are willing to try as we are trying; they 
find that a friendly group helps new leaders suc- 
ceed. 

Each adult class thus becomes a training and 
recruiting opportunity. 














PROPHETS AND PSALMS 
UNIT IV: THE PSALMS (continued) 









ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 


Use with Adult Bible Course 


Tim Ilarden 


THE writers of the Old Testament always as- 
sume the existence of God. They also assume that 
no arguments are necessary to prove his existence 
—for no arguments are given to “prove” the ex- 
istence of God. 

However, there are foolish men: men who 
know theoretically that God and his moral law 
exist, but who practically deny him. Such prac- 
tical atheism leaves God’s will completely out of 
their thinking and planning. The fool is the man 
who says in his thinking, and in his willing, “I 
shall pretend that there is no moral law; I shall 
act as though God were not here, and as though 
he will never know what I do.” 

In the days of Hosea (about 740 B.c.), the 
priesthood was condemned for such practical 
atheism. The fruitage of their impiety was the de- 
struction of their nation. Hosea cried out: 


My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge; 
because you have rejected knowledge, 
I reject you from being a priest to me. (4:6). 


The difficulty was that the priests had let re- 
ligious rites and instruction, even when holy, be- 
come merely routine matters. They had lost the 
sense of immediacy of God. 

In modern synagogues these words confront the 
leader as he faces toward the ark and takes the 
Pentateuch (Torah) from it: “Know before 
whom thou standest!” What a challenge for a min- 
ister or teacher! These men of God stand before 
the “Holy One of Israel” to proclaim God’s will to 
sinful man. It is a high and holy office. Let a man 
begin his teaching on a Sunday morning with fear 
and trembling and mix it with love. 

Not long after Hosea’s ministry began, Isaiah 
faced the same problem in the south as Hosea had 
faced in the north: People were listening to and 
honoring practical atheists! Isaiah was hurt be- 
cause the people of his day were calling the fool 
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By HORACE R. WEAVER > 
August 3: 
Revive Us Again 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


“noble,” and the knave “honorable.” For Isaiah’s 
response, see 32:6. 

Our task is definitely to feed the hungry and 
quench the thirst of the thirsty! Jesus was con- 
cerned with the hungry and thirsty—both physi- 
cally and spiritually! Christians are concerned 
with both, too—not one at the expense of the 
other, but both! 

The writer of Psalms 53 had the prophetic view 
of life as he criticized the priests for their failure 
to meet their responsibilities. The priests were 
practical atheists. 

Before we criticize them too much, however, 
let us consider that they liked to count the num- 
ber of people who attended “services.” They 
thought in terms of how much money was left in 
the collection boxes. They evaluated the work of 
God in terms of how many worship services they 
participated in. To state these false measurements 
of faith is to point accusing fingers at our own 
church life. 

In Psalms 85 we learn what ingredients are nec- 
essary for the making of a spiritual revival. Our 
belief in God assumes that he is always desiring a 
revival—we need not pray that he will bring one. 
The person (or persons) who need to be moved 
in the direction of a revival are men, not God. 

God’s blessings flow when certain conditions 
have been met. The first of the three strophes (or 
stanzas) shows the importance of historical per- 
spective. Those who sought the revival looked 
back to the past to see what good fortune was 
theirs when God’s Spirit was free to move within 
them. Such a recognition and recounting of the 
spiritual past is a necessary part of growth. 

The second strophe (verses 4-7) shows the dis- 
mal present—due to immorality and denial of 
God by the people. They request a revival of “thy 
steadfast love, O Lorn.” We are reminded of Isaiah 
who stated that their sins had separated them 
from the face of God. 

The third strophe (verses 8-13) paints a utopian 
picture. Confidence, integrity, serenity, goodness 
will come to the revitalized community. 


Adult Bible Course 
























August 10: 
Sing a New Song 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In Isaiah 6 we have a vision of God as one who 
is greater than the greatly revered King Uzziah, 
who had just died. Isaiah recognized that God 
was the King of the beloved King Uzziah, indeed 
He was King of kings—of all kings of the earth. 
Isaiah reported: “My eyes have seen the King, 
the Lorp of hosts!” It is this conception of God as 
King of kings and Lord of lords, that we discover 
in the lovely “enthronement hymn,” Psalms 47. 

Psalms 47:2 prophetically restates Isaiah’s 
faith. In Jerusalem God was thought to dwell in 
the holy of holies of the Temple. 

It was thought that God’s presence was within 
the ark of the covenant. On this ark rested a 
golden plate called the “mercy seat.” Here the 
atoning blood of the sacrificial animal was placed 
on the Day of Atonement. The ark was shielded 
by two cherubim on the mercy seat. 

We have little information concerning the form 
of the cherubim, although scholars agree that it 
may have varied in different periods. Descriptions 
of the Temple furnishings indicate that they were 
winged creatures. The commentary on Psalms 80 
in The Interpreter’s Bible suggests that the 
cherubim may have had the form of a winged lion 
with human head. According to Ezekiel (chapters 
1 and 10) each of the cherubim had four wings and 
four faces—of a man, a lion, an ox, an eagle. These 
faces may have symbolized intelligence, majesty, 
strength, and loftiness. 

There were two cherubim in the holy of holies. 
Their wings overshadowed the mercy seat which 
rested on the ark—the symbol for the divine pres- 
ence. 


THE psalmist phrased it (verse 8): 


God reigns over the nations; 
God sits on his holy throne. 


I recall an experience which I had on looking 
out over a high wall from one of England’s lovely 
castles. Below the great wall was a field on which 
the enemy of several centuries ago set up their 
military devices of conquest. I was told by my 
guide to observe the holes through which the de- 
fenders of the castle shot their arrows at the 
enemy. The “holes” were about ten inches long, 
and two inches wide—and they were so cut as to 
form crosses! My thought was an inconsistent one: 
The defenders shot their arrows at the enemy by 


shooting them through the cross of Christ! I re- 
call thinking of Constantine’s: “In this sign [the 
cross of Christ] conquer.” 

There is a bit of nationalism in the psalmist 
here, too: “The shields of the earth belong to God.” 
We used to say that “the cattle on a thousand 
hills” are the Lord’s. Then talk got around to the 
shields on a thousand hills are the Lord’s. Nowa- 
days, people seem to think that the M-47 tanks on 
a thousand hills are the Lord’s. One wonders if he 
can really shoot his enemy better if he aims his 
gun through the cross of Christ! If this be so, why 
don’t we start making the sights of our rifles little 
crosses? The absurdity of it shows the fallacy! 


A MAgoR emphasis in Psalms 96 is verse 10: 
“The Lorp reigns!” Back of all law—physical, 
psychological, moral, aesthetic, and religious—is 
the supreme Lawgiver, God. Let the world know 
“The Lorp reigns!” God not only made the laws of 
the universe, but he sustains, maintains, and 
wields them in accord with his divine purposes. 

If you let this phrase, “The Lorp reigns,” sing 
through your mind for awhile, you will shortly be 
humming, then shouting the words of Handel’s 
Hallelujah chorus: “For he shall reign for ever 
and ever.” “The kingdom of the world has become 
the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ, and he 
shall reign for ever and ever!” This is a theme 
that ought to be found in sermons more often and 
held up before our classes frequently. 

Another emphasis in this psalm is the way in 
which the composer suggests that God will rule 
and judge mankind: 


He will judge the world with righteousness, 
and the peoples with his truth (verse 13). 


In the thought of the prophets and the psalmist, 
there is nothing capricious about God—his will is 
steady, unchanging, and he rules by knowledge, 
by intellect. 

One of the strong affirmations that liberal the- 
ology has taught during the past half century is 
this: God does not change, though opinions of man 
concerning God often change. It used to be 
preached quite often that God had several dis- 
pensations—he acted in one way during the period 
of innocence, as with Adam and Eve in the Garden 
of Eden; then he acted another way with Noah’s 
generation; and another with the Israelites in 
Canaan; still another dispensation with Jesus; 
and another yet with us. 

This is certainly false. God never changes! He 
is always just, holy, righteous, faithful, merciful, 
and always desires the highest values of us. 

God’s will does not change from dispensation to 
dispensation, nor does his method. He is constant 
and can always be counted on for his stability. 

Let us learn to sing with the psalmist, “He will 
judge the world . . . with his truth.” 








August 17: 
God Is Our Refuge 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


A mighty fortress is our God, 
A bulwark never failing; 

Our helper he, amid the flood 
Of mortal ills prevailing. 


So wrote Martin Luther, and so sang his fol- 
lowers as they entered Worms (April 16, 1521). 
Heinrich Heine, the great German poet, tells us 
that the great cathedral trembled as these protes- 
tants of the doctrines of Rome entered the Diet. 

Heine called this hymn the “Marseilles Hymn 
of the Reformation.” It is indeed a call to action 
based on a great faith that “God is our refuge 
and strength.” 

I heard this great hymn sung by thousands of 
voices in Frankfurt, Germany, during Kirkestag. 
It was the first great meeting to which delegates 
from East Germany (under Russian domination) 
were permitted to cross the border and attend a 
great mass meeting of the church. These delegates 
sang with gusto and challenge, reminding one of 
Heine’s description of the shaking walls of the 
Cathedral of Worms. 

What is the message in Psalms 46 which gave 
inspiration to such a magnificent hymn as Luther’s 
“Kin’ Feste Burg”? Knowing the conditions under 
which Luther worked, we would infer (even be- 
fore reading the Psalm) that it must affirm faith 
in a rock of security in a time of great uncertainty. 
This the Psalm does. 

The opening verses of Psalms 46 refer to times 
of great turmoil—volcano, earthquake, and flood 
—Luther used these as metaphors of evil: “flood 
of mortal ills.” The mortal ills he faced were the 
demands that he deny his faith in the Scripture 
and give all submission to the infallibility of 
Rome, with its blessings to indulgences. He also 
knew that he could be arrested and killed. Had 
not John Huss been burned at the stake not much 
before his time? Yet, amid the turmoil of it all, 
he knew that God existed and that God was a 
“very present help in time of trouble.” Regardless 
of what happened, he would not be afraid. 

Against such a clamor and turmoil, the psalm- 
ist painted a beautiful picture of calm and quiet: 
“There is a river whose streams make glad the 
city of God” (Psalms 46:4). Probably he was 
thinking of Ezekiel’s vision of a river which is- 
sued from below the threshold of the temple to- 
ward the east (Ezekiel 47:1). 

He who is fearful, lonely, insecure, and walks 
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with aimless feet in our world of sputniks, Thors, 
and space talk, needs the calm assurance of this 
Psalm. There is a balm of Gilead for the wounded. 
Peace can be found, strength and power can be 
obtained. Refreshment and nourishment are avail- 
able. “Be still and know that I am God” (Psalms 
46:10). 

Those whom we teach are, like other Americans, 
caught in the mad rush of daily activities, with 
evenings caught up in a whirl of meetings, the 
blare of television advertisements, shots destroy- 
ing “six-gun Pete,” and assurances of better pro- 
grams tomorrow. When do people really have time 
to “Be still and know”? As a matter of actual fact, 
very little time is available for religious dis- 
ciplines. And this is a frightening fact! Today, 
more than ever before, we need to take time to 
be quiet before our Maker and seek his purposes 
and will for the living of these days. 

Much of Psalms 48 reads like an advertisement 
by some proud chamber of commerce trying to 
sell their fine city to travelers. Zion is “beautiful 
in elevation,” is the “joy of all the earth,” is as- 
tounding in defense, and puts panic in those who 
come with other than the best thoughts for her. 

The writer of this Psalm was a tourist of long 
ago to the royal city. He did indeed sing its praises, 
and especially the fact that it was “the city of our 
God.” He also was proud of the fact that 


We have thought on thy steadfast love, O God, 
in the midst of thy temple (verse 9). 


Let chamber of commerce folders read in these 
terms too! 

Wouldn’t it be wonderful to boast that your 
city is “the city of our God”—its justice, compas- 
sion, wages, schools, political methods, moral and 
social life, comics, and newspapers all in harmony 
with his will? Wouldn’t it be wonderful to have 
civic pride in the fact that all citizens meditate 
“on thy steadfast love”? These things, after all, 
make a city great. 

“Tell the next generation” is a wonderful 
thought. We have been emphasizing a great deal 
the idea that religion is caught, not taught. But 
I am of the strong opinion that religion is also 
taught. Go “tell the next generation”—teach them 
what you have learned, do not be so wishy-washy 
and so unconcerned as to just let them “catch” it! 
We need to take responsibility for the heritage we 
possess by telling the youngsters about it—till 
they too find roots and produce fruit. 





Correction 


Footnote 1 on page 32 of ApuLT TEACHER, 
June, 1958, should have read: 

From The Will to Live by Arnold A. 
Hutschnecker, M.D.; copyright 1951 by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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August 24: 
Pilgrims 


and Individuals 


This article supplements the materials for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Wuat Christian has not yearned to take a pil- 
grimage to Palestine? Who would not love to walk 
where Jesus walked? or kneel at Gethsemane to 
pray where he once prayed? or see the place 
where “Solomon in all his glory” prayed to the 
King of kings? So the Jewish people have prayed 
to the King of kings that they may return to Zion 
to let their eyes and ears feast on the places made 
holy by great men of faith. They wrote “hymns of 
Zion” which express this yearning to see the 
Holy City. Psalms 84 is such a hymn. 

Psalms 84 is divided into three parts (strophes) 
written for three differing moods. 

Verses 1-4 are expressions of mystical rapture. 
The composer was in love with God. Here is a man 
for whom God means everything! His love en- 
compasses the very place of his dwelling. Most 
persons accustomed to church attendance will 
sing in their hearts as they hear these words read. 
They are used in Brahm’s beautiful Requiem. So 
our psalmist’s heart sang as he thought of the 
glory of God’s presence. 

It was not just the buildings the psalmist loved, 
it was the God who dwelt there. We know that 
prophets (and laymen) found God in the Temple. 
It was here that Isaiah received his call to proph- 
esy (chapter 6). It was a hallowed place. 


My soul longs, yea, faints 
for the courts of the Lorp; 
my heart and flesh sing for joy 

to the living God. 


Christians believe that God somehow became 
alive in the person of Jesus. So, as we read these 
psalms, we think not only of the lovely dwellings 
of Zion, but also the lovely person of Christ. We 
too behold the glory of God, reflected in the face 
of Jesus Christ. 


PILGRIMAGES to Jerusalem were made because it 
was there (at Zion) that God revealed himself. 
‘Here atonement for sin was made. Here God’s 
love and forgiveness was expressed—who would 
not desire to go for such blessings? 


We have thought on thy steadfast love, O God, 
in the midst of thy temple. (Psalms 48:9) 


As my wife and I approached Jerusalem on our 
pilgrimage, we read together Psalms 122, which 
begins with the joyous words of pilgrimage: 


I was glad when they said to me, 
“Let us go to the house of the Lorn.” 


Psalms 84 naturally follows this expression of 
joy. “My heart,” in Hebrew means, “My thinking.” 
“My flesh” apparently refers to that which can be 
perceived through eyes, ears, and feeling. The 
yearning of mind and the desire to see, touch, 
and taste cry out for fulfillment—and are fulfilled. 

Verses 5-8 are concerned with the renewed 
energies of a man on his pilgrimage. The closer he 
gets to the “city of God,” the more strength he is 
given to go on. This is a good analogy of life, for 
as we go along the path of justice, beauty, truth, 
and holiness, the more strength and insight we 
receive. 


Tue third and last stanza (strophe) (verses 8- 
12) portrays a soldier maintaining a lonely vigil. 
How many people would love to take a pilgrimage 
but cannot! They are like a lonely soldier on guard 
duty. They are required to fulfill their duty of 
protective service. Possibly that duty is to care for 
an aged parent or an ailing sister, or perhaps one’s 
presence is needed for community betterment. We 
need men and women today who hold up their 
shields against the encroaching evils of soft, un- 
disciplined, disloyal living. And God sees our 
shields and comments “Well done. . . .” 

The lonely sentinel, holding up his shield “as 
unto the Lord,” soon recognizes that he is not 
alone. Lo, the Captain is with him, so to speak 
(verse 11). One is reminded immediately of the 
magnificent hymn composed by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick: “God of Grace and God of Glory” (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 279). This power comes to 
those who, on duty, sing out “Behold my shield, 
O God.” 

The last verse of this greatest of the psalms of 
Zion is really an affirmation of experience of faith. 
The author learned that a man can experience 
God both in the hallowed Temple of Zion and in 
distant lands far removed from the holy moun- 
tain. “Blessed is the man [wherever he is] who 
trusts in thee.” Augustine -similarly said: “I 
sought thee at a distance, and did not know thou 
wast here.” We need to learn that, though we 
would love to see and feel the holy places, yet 
God can be found quite independently of them. 

The woman at the well (of Samaria) was con- 
fident that the Messiah must come to either Jeru- 
salem or Samaria, for these were the great sacred 
places of the past. But Jesus assured her that the 
time would come when God’s revelation would 
come to men at other places than these sacred 
precincts. Indeed, in the risen Lord we feel the 
ever presence of God, hence we sing “Immanuel” 
—God is with us. Hallelujah! 








August 31: 
Psalms of 


Publie Worship 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


RECENTLY our community decided to build a 
hospital. Group meetings were held, opinions reg- 
istered, and decisions formed. It was decided that 
a small group of men should go to the Governor, 
and later to federal authorities, requesting finan- 
cial aid for the project. In choosing the men who 
should form the small group to visit the Governor, 
it was decided that those who were mentally and 
professionally prepared ought to go. This is as you 
would expect. 

In a similar way, Psalms 15 raises the question 
as to what type of man ought to go, not to a gov- 
ernor, nor to a president of a country, but to the 
Creator and Judge of mankind: 


O Lord, who shall sojourn in thy tent? 
Who shall dwell on thy holy hill? 


This question was to be raised by every man who 
prepared to worship God—whether in the Temple, 
in the synagogue, or at home. 

In answering the question as to who was worthy 
to worship, the author of the Psalm has given us 
perhaps the best description of a “man of God” 
that we have in the Old Testament. 

A man of God must discipline himself and thus 
prepare his soul with integrity and truth in order 
that he may come before the majestic God. Let 
us note carefully the eight characteristics listed 
in Psalms 15 for the man worthy of going before 
his Maker: 

First, he “walks blamelessly.” He does not will- 
fully choose the wrong, and he “does what is 
right.” He not only shuns evil, but also he affirms 
the good. 

A second quality is that you can believe what 
he says—there are no mental reservations. It is a 
wonderful person who says with his lips what the 
intentions of his heart are. 

A man worthy of approaching the throne of 
God does not gossip, he “does not slander” any- 
body. 

A fourth quality is concern about keeping his 
friends. He “does no evil to his friend.” There is a 
cost that must be counted if one keeps friendships 
—one must be positive, purposely avoiding speak- 
ing and thinking evil of them. To do otherwise has 
a twofold consequence: he hurts and loses his 
friend, and he mars his own soul. 
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Further, he is mindful of his neighbors. He is 
community-minded as well as interested in his 
friends: “nor takes up a reproach against his 
neighbor.” It is better to love and forgive your 
neighbor than to reproach him; good relationships 
vanish with reproaches. Your soul develops with 
each act of forgiveness. 

Another qualification of a man of God is a 
sensitivity toward good things, ideas, and per- 
sons. “A reprobate is despised.” A man of God 
develops a dislike to be in the midst of immoral, 
base, brutelike, and ungodly people. On the con- 
trary, he enjoys and “honors those who fear the 
Lorp.” It is good to see a strong man develop 
nausea as he listens to grossly immoral stories that 
would deposit filth in his house of personality. 

Finally, the psalmist holds aloft the gleaming 
ideal of the man “who swears to his own hurt and 
does not change” (verse 4b). The word “swears” 
means to take an oath or a vow. We recall how 
Jephthah (Judges 11:29-40) took an oath that 
whoever came from the city first to greet his vic- 
torious army would be sacrificed to God. And, he 
was true to his vow, even when it was “to his own 
hurt.” 

Likewise, Ittai the Gittite (2 Samuel 15: 19-21) 
vowed to the overthrown King David that he 
would go with him into exile regardless of conse- 
quences to himself. And he did not change—he 
was loyal to his vows! 

So Jesus, who had vowed to do the will of God 
regardless of consequences to his own person, did 
not change. Even when the consequences of living 
with compassion and love were a cross, “He did 
not change.” How we need such steadfastly loyal 
men today! 

The conclusion of this remarkable little Psalm 
is the affirmation: “He who does these things shall 
never be moved.” 


Psatms 23 is concerned with “The Lorp is my 
Shepherd.” 

Psalms 24 continues the thought of the Lord, 
as though answering the question: What Lord? 
The answering being: The Lord of creation. 

Verses 3-6 are clearly liturgical. The priest 
raises the question as to who is worthy of ascend- 
ing the hill of the Lord (Mount Zion, on which 
Solomon’s Temple was located). The answer is 
twofold: (1) he who has clean hands (clean of 
oppression of the poor, widow, and orphan) and 
(2) who has a pure heart. “Pure heart” refers to 
pure motive or thinking. A man with impure mo- 
tives ought not to go to church. If he goes to be 
seen (political or economic motives) or to display 
nice arrangements of the latest fabrics on his per- 
son, his motive is wrong, he ought to stay at home. 

Verse 7 was a call to the city (of Jerusalem) to 
open its gates and let God come in. 

Psalms 100 states the creed of those who truly 
know and believe in God: The Lord is God, and 
there is no other whom they worship. 
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August 3: 
Guarding 


Our Freedoms 


oa~The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Amos 7:10-17; John 8: 
31-38; Acts 4:15-20; 5:27-32; Galatians 3: 23-28; 
5: 1-25. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Look over the whole of this four-lesson unit, 
“Justice and the Nations.” Locate it in the long 
series of lessons on social justice. 

The topic is “Guarding Our Freedoms.” Before 
you begin serious study, list the freedoms which 
you cherish. List also those things which endanger 
these cherished freedoms. Then consider what 
you do as an individual, and what your students 
do as a class, to guard these freedoms. 

Master the fine materials prepared by Luccock 
for Wesley Quarterly and by Soule for Adult Stu- 
dent. In addition you will find excellent help in 
The International Lesson Annual, especially the 
introduction to the unit by Charles M. Laymon 
and Roy L. Smith’s provocative treatment of “The 
Major Ideas in the Lesson.” Epworth Notes offers 
penetrating suggestions, and the daily Bible read- 
ings are disturbing and stimulating. 

Consider also some of the hymns that we often 
sing: “My Country, "Tis of Thee”; “America the 
Beautiful”; and one that we do not sing often 
enough, “Once to Every Man and Nation.” 

So prepare yourself that you can challenge the 
class to guard our freedoms. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. Scriptural background 
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II. Whose sanctuary? 
III. The two focal points of religion 
IV. What is freedom? 
V. The freedoms we prize 
VI. Enemies of freedom 
VII. Guarding our freedoms 


To BEGIN 


Introduce the new unit within the long series 
of lessons on social justice. This is almost the crux 
of the series and especially is this lesson crucial, 
“Guarding Our Freedoms.” State as clearly as you 
can the purpose of the lesson; consider the aim 
suggested in Wesley Quarterly or Adult Student 
or the suggestion in The International Lesson An- 
nual. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


It is tempting to outline the whole lesson in 
terms of the stimulating Scripture passages. The 
Scripture printed in the students’ periodicals 
comes from two of the most important books in 
the Bible. Amos was the first literary prophet; 
that is, the first prophet who wrote his message. 
Very likely he wrote it because he was driven out 
of town and not allowed to preach. What did he 
say that was so disturbing? Would such preaching 
be allowed in your church? 

Paul’s Letter to the Galatians is one of the most 
important documents in human history. It repre- 
sents the Christian’s charter of liberty. By this 
letter Paul challenged the Galatians to guard their 
freedom and to extend it. 

The material from Acts describes the dedication 
and daring of Peter and John. Do you know of any 
such daring today? The passage from John relates 
Jesus’ promise that through Him we may know 
the truth and that the truth will make us free. 
Compare the discussion Jesus had with the Jews 
about “descendants of Abraham” with what Paul 
says about being “Abraham’s offspring” in the 
reading for Thursday. 
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II. Whose sanctuary? 


This topic is inspired by Amaziah’s statement to 
Amos. He told Amos not to prophesy at Bethel, 
“for it is the king’s sanctuary, and it is a temple of 
the kingdom.” Apparently Amaziah worked for 
the king. Whom did Amos work for? Amos an- 
swers this question in 7:14-15. 

But apply this topic to your church: Whose 
sanctuary is it? Whom does the minister speak 
for and work for? Is he allowed to say what he 
thinks God wants said? Or must he preach to 
people with “itchy ears”? 


III. The two focal points of religion 


What are the two focal points of religion? They 
are God and man. (You might illustrate this on 
the board: draw a line around two points, one 
representing God and the other, man.) In “The 
Bible Explained” Luccock points out that in the 
Old and the New Testaments there is a passionate 
concern for human freedom. Not only does man 
want to be free, but God wants man to be free. 
God was concerned to set the Hebrews free from 
Egyptian bondage. Jesus considered his mission in 
terms of releasing the captives. 

Orthodoxy allows more freedom in teaching 
about God than in teaching about man. Jesus had 
more trouble for his teaching about man than for 
his teaching about God, especially when he em- 
phasized the fact that in God’s sight man is worth 
more than traditions and institutions. In the fourth 
stanza of “My Country, ’Tis of Thee” God is rec- 
ognized as the “Author of liberty.” It is God’s will 
that men—all men—should be free. 

The two focal points of religion are God and 
man. We look up to God and look out to man and 
lift man up toward God. To leave out either of 
these is really to forsake both. 


IV. What is freedom? 


Ask the class to give their definitions of freedom. 
We talk a lot about it, but does the term have any 
clear meaning to us? Consider Soule’s introduc- 
tory remarks about “What Is Freedom?” 

Freedom involves the absence of restraint, the 
opportunity of deciding for ourselves. Freedom 
may be considered a gift, but in one sense freedom 
is an achievement; it is the result of discipline and 
vigilance. Consider here Soule’s topic, “The Chris- 
tian Has Freedom.” What is the source of this 
freedom? Note again the reference to God as “the 
Author of liberty.” 


V. The freedoms we prize 


Write on the board these freedoms as the class 
may suggest them. Discuss those that are listed. 
In addition, consider those that are mentioned in 
Luccock’s “Freedoms to Be Preserved” and the 
six freedoms mentioned by Soule. 

Which of the freedoms mentioned by Soule does 
the class think is most important? Which of the 
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freedoms do they think are most universally en- 
joyed? Are all these freedoms desired by all peo- 
ple? What freedoms are emphasized in the Dec- 
laration of Independence? in the Constitution? 
What were the four freedoms cherished by 
Churchill and Roosevelt in the Atlantic Charter? 
What are the freedoms stressed in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights of the United Na- 
tions? 


VI. Enemies of freedom 


It would be interesting to list in another column, 
alongside the freedoms we prize, the enemies of 
freedom. Who are these enemies? It is hard to 
say “who.” Often, there are self-seeking individ- 
uals who make a profit on existing evils. The 
“who” may be different in different communities, 
but the attitudes which result in the loss of our 
freedoms are numerous. 

Consider some of these: cowardly conformity, 
surrender to pressure groups or membership in 
them, refusal to vote, refusal to serve on a jury, 
lack of concern about community and national 
affairs. Some other attitudes that are enemies of 
freedom are indolence regarding good reading 
and study, refusal to accept responsibility in the 
church, carelessness and lack of discipline regard- 
ing spiritual development which often gives rise 
to idolatrous self-satisfaction with one’s ideas and 
practices. 

To what extent are these enemies of freedom 
found among the class members? 


VII. Guarding our freedoms 


This is the topic of the lesson and should chal- 
lenge us to action. How do we guard our free- 
doms? with guns? with bullets? with ideas? Each 
man must guard his own freedom, and he guards 
it best by using his freedom. Luccock has two 
topics, “Consider the Piano” and “Duties As Well 
As Rights.” 

One of the biggest problems in any society is 





For Your Reading* 

How Free Are You? by Robert H. Hamill. 
Abingdon Press, 1956. 75 cents 

Profiles in Courage, by John F. Kennedy. 
Harper and Brothers, 1956. $3.50 

Christian Ethics, by Georgia Harkness. Ab- 
ingdon Press. $3.75 

The Modern Samaritan, by Clair M. Cook. 
Board of Social and Economic Relations, 
740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 35 
cents 

The Kingdom Beyond Caste, by Liston Pope. 
Friendship Press. Cloth, $3; paper, $1.25 

A Fair World for All, by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1952. 
$2.95 
* Except as otherwise noted, these books may be 
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the uniting of freedom and responsibility. We can- 
not have freedom unless we have responsibility. 
Note Paul’s warning to the Galatians. 

Another way of guarding our freedoms is by 
extending them—that is, extending the number 
and range of our own freedoms. Unless we grow, 
we tend to slip back. We have to make progress 
even to stand still. 

There is another way in which we guard our 
freedoms by extending them—namely, by extend- 
ing our freedoms to others. Lincoln said a nation 
cannot exist half slave and half free. Such a state- 
ment can be made about the world or about your 
community or about your family. 

Look again at the list of freedoms that we prize. 
Do we prize these selfishly, for ourselves only, or 
do we seek them for all people? If I can help some- 
one else to own property, my property becomes 
more safe. If I can help someone else to own a 
car, he is willing to help me build the road. If I 
can help someone else to learn to think, we have 
a better chance of reasoning together. 

The surest and cheapest way to remove the ten- 
sion between the “haves” and the “have-nots” is 
to enable all of us to become “haves.” More and 
more this is being done in America. This is con- 
vincing refutation of Marxian criticism and is the 
safest way to guard our economy. 

Civilization involves far more than just econ- 
omy. A civilization may be judged by the number 
and the extent of the freedoms its people enjoy. 
There is no such thing as equality of ability, but 
there can be, and should be, equality of oppor- 
tunity. Each man should be given a chance to de- 
velop his abilities to the fullest extent possible. In 
this way we guard best our freedoms. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Suppose Amos were to preach in your 
church, what would he criticize in your commu- 
nity? 

2. What would be the response to the preaching 
of Amos in your church? 

3. In what way is religious freedom the basic 
freedom? What is meant by saying, “God is the 
Author of liberty”? 

4. What can the class do to aid in removing the 
enemies of freedom? What does the class do, and 
what can it do, to extend our freedoms? 

9. Wednesday, August 6, is the anniversary of 
the bomb that was dropped on Hiroshima. Do 
atomic bombs help us guard our freedoms? Is fear 
a dependable deterrent to war? What other atti- 
tudes might be more effective? 


In CLOSING 


Recall the unit title and the lesson topic. Review 
the discussion briefly. Urge the class to be more 
appreciative of our freedoms, more responsible in 


guarding them, and more willing to extend 
them. 





The Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: One of man’s first concerns in this 
uncertain world has been to safeguard his free- 
doms. He has been willing to fight and to die, if 
necessary, to get and maintain those freedoms. 
In this lesson we shall take a careful look at some 
of our most highly prized freedoms, and, in so 
doing, ask ourselves, What is the highest freedom 
to which a Christian is called? 

Preparation: Be sure that each of the six per- 
sons selected last week to report on the freedoms 
as discussed in Adult Student is ready to speak. 
Encourage the six to add their own thoughts to 
the reports, although it would be permissible to 
read the material directly from the lesson if they 
prefer. 

To begin: Recall some of our most cherished 
ideas of freedom. Most of us think at once of the 
freedoms won by the American Revolution. Speak 
briefly about Lexington, about the “shot heard 
’round the world” from the clash at Concord, 
about the battle of Bunker Hill. Then raise the 
question: Why were these patriots so willing to 
fight a great. world power for something so ab- 
stract as freedom? 

How to proceed: Call upon each of the selected 
speakers to present his report. After each report 
conduct a short discussion of the ideas presented. 
Ask these questions: 

1. In what ways is government democracy the 
“counterpart of brotherhood in the church”? Of 
the past two decades, what are some examples of 
man’s awareness of Christian brotherhood as nec- 
essary for political freedom? (Recall, for instance, 
our attitudes toward oppressed and persecuted 
peoples from behind the iron curtain.) 

2. What position should Christians adopt to- 
ward economic freedom for the people of the 
world who need our material assistance? Present 
the idea that our aid should not be prompted 
simply to gain allies in the “cold war.” 

3. To be free from error, how should a Christian 
attempt to know the truth? Point out that God 
gives us revelations of truth not only about peo- 
ple but also about science and invention. 

4. How can a Christian maintain his moral free- 
dom in a world of so many temptations? (Read 
Galatians 5: 19-24.) 

5. How should a Christian guard against slavery 
to old religious customs? Remember that Jesus 
spoke against meaningless ritualism. 





Dr. SANDEFUR is professor of speech at the University of 
Akron. 
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None of the first five freedoms discussed, while 
important, is the highest to which a Christian is 
called. The most important is freedom from self. 
Call upon the sixth speaker to report on this 
freedom. 

In closing: Summarize, showing that it is the 
God-centered life that is truly free. Remind the 
group that a mature Christian has freedom, and 
through his acts he is the best safeguard of all 
freedoms. 

Looking ahead: For the next week’s lesson, 
“Justice in Government,” plan a debate on 
the topic, “Resolved: That a good politician 
can be a good Christian.” Select two of the better 
speakers, asking one to support the proposition, 
the other to oppose. 

Ask all the class to read next week’s lesson. 


p—_From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* In spite of much-publicized abuse by a few 
men, the Fifth Amendment in our Constitution is 
central in our tradition of freedom. Writing some 
months ago in the magazine Judaism, Norman 
Lamm pointed out that this protection against 
self-incrimination roots in Hebrew customs. 

According to Lamm, ancient unwritten laws 
among the descendants of Moses made it manda- 
tory that an accused man be disqualified as a wit- 
ness. 

Part of the problem roots in the fact that divine 
justice and human justice are not identical. Men 
who are innocent in the sight of God may be 
judged guilty by human tribunals; hence, the 
guarantee of free speech is simply one device by 
which men try to achieve some degree of real 
justice. 


* Ability to recognize shades of freedom and of 
justice is not uniform among men. Some men are 
far more sensitive and sharp-eyed than are their 
fellows. 

This matter is a major theme of one of the 
world’s devotional classics. Written in the six- 
teenth century, Ascent of Mount Carmel, by the 
Spanish Catholic, St. John of the Cross, is now 
available in an inexpensive edition (Image 
series by Doubleday and Company). To indicate 
variations in capacity to judge, the author makes 
a comparison: 

“A picture is truly perfect, with many and most 
sublime beauties and delicate and subtle illumi- 
nations, and some of its beauties are so fine and 





Mr. GARRISON is president of McKendree College, Lebanon, 
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subtle that they cannot be completely realized, 
because of their delicacy and excellence. Fewer 
beauties and less delicacy will be seen in this pic- 
ture by one whose vision is less clear and refined; 
and he whose vision is somewhat more refined 
will be able to see in it more beauties and perfec- 
tions; and, if another person has a vision still more 
refined, he will see still more perfection; and, 
finally, he who has the clearest and purest facul- 
ties will see the most beauties and perfections of 
all; for there is so much to see in the picture that, 
however far one may attain, there will ever re- 
main higher degrees of attainment.” ! 


’ Part of the difficulty in achieving “clear vision” 
stems from the fact that the freedom promised by 
God is more than merely political. In our time, 
United States citizens are caught in a peculiar 
dilemma. Our basic insistence upon the impor- 
tance of “free speech” has led to a stern brand of 
censorship. 

As interpreted by the Supreme Court, free 
speech in the realm of religion requires silence in 
public schools and other tax-supported institu- 
tions. Though parents of one thousand five hun- 
dred boys and girls would like to have the Bible 
used in high-school assembly programs, a single 
antireligious voice can make that impossible. In- 
stead of having full democracy, then, such a situa- 
tion produces control by an articulate minority. 

Last Christmas, the [Illinois division of the 
American Civil Liberties Union spoke up against 
procedures in a Chicago school. Because school 
principal J. Trimble Boyd approved putting up 
Christmas decorations, he was attacked as a vio- 
lator of “separation of church and state.” 


Political power supporting one faction in a re- 
ligious controversy can lead to abuse of men rather 
than support of freedom. Melanchthon: The Quiet 
Reformer, by Clyde L. Manschreck (Abingdon 
Press), shows how tempestuous the Reformation 
actually was. A single incident will illustrate the 
tenor of the times. 

For political reasons, King Francis of France 
took a violent stand against the evangelical party. 
“To allay any suspicion that he might be anti- 
Catholic, the King ordered a solemn procession 
through the city with the Holy Ghost carried in a 
brazier. He himself walked behind bareheaded 
and barefooted, and the queen and other court dig- 
nitaries attended. Six Lutheran heretics were 
condemned by the parliament to be burned, and 
the decree was executed with brutal barbarity 
before the procession ended.” 

When distorted and debased by men, the power 
of religion attaches to instruments of oppression 
rather than to agencies of freedom. 


1 Reprinted with permission from Complete Works of St. John 
of the Cross, Volume 1; Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. 
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ma——The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Deuteronomy 16: 18-20; 
17: 14-20; 1 Kings 3: 5-13; Amos 5:11-15; Romans 
13:1-7. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Orient this lesson in the unit. Think of this topic 
in terms of your particular community as well as 
of your nation. Be challenged by your opportu- 
nity to lead your class to think about this basic 
problem in society. 

Your resources are numerous. These materials 
are personally enriching; make use of as many of 
them as you can—Wesley Quarterly, Adult Stu- 
dent, The International Lesson Annual, Epworth 
Notes, and the daily Bible readings. Additional 
resources are listed on page 12. Consider also 
current stories in newspapers and magazines. 

Converse with some persons in the community; 
have a chat, if you can, with the mayor of the 
town and get his ideas on justice in government. 
As a part of your preparation, think about your 
own attitudes and the attitudes of the class. Teach 
so as to challenge the students to greater dedica- 
tion toward achieving a just society. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. The need for government 
III. Justice in government 
IV. “Yet that scaffold .. .” 
V. “When one rules justly .. .” 
VI. The duty of judges 
VII. The duty of citizens 


To BEGIN 


Orient the lesson in the unit for the class; see 
how many in the class remember the lesson for 
last Sunday. Our freedoms are not secure unless 
there is justice in government. At the same time, 
unless persons are just, there is not much chance 
that we can have justice in government. As Soc- 
rates said, the state is the individual written large 
and the individual is the state written small. 


Justice in Government 







Call attention to the purpose of the lesson, 
which you may have worked out for yourself. 
A suggested aim for the lesson is to lead adults 
to consider their responsibilities in establishing a 
just society. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


In Deuteronomy 16:18-20 there is recognition 
of the necessity for having judges and the warn- 
ing to judges that they not pervert justice nor 
show partiality. Bribes blind the eyes of judges 
and of lawmakers. This is being written during 
the investigation of the Federal Communications 
Commission. Bribes still blind the eyes! 

The next two selections are not printed in the 
students’ periodicals. Deuteronomy 17:14-20 is a 
warning against the sort of thing which actually 
happened in Solomon’s day and during his reign. 
The selection from Kings tells of Solomon’s prayer 
for wisdom to rule wisely. In the passage from 
Amos God is pictured as a God of justice; because 
of the injustice of Israel’s government, the govern- 
ment was bound to fall. 

Paul wrote to the Romans before he had ever 
been to Rome. His view of Rome was not the same 
as that suggested in Revelation. He gave good 
counsel regarding justice and government. 
Romans 13:7 may be likened to Jesus’ suggestion 
that we render unto Caesar the things of Caesar 
and to God the things of God. 


II. The need for government 
How can there be social relations without some 


The judge has a difficult task. He must hear all sides 
without developing preferences. 
Photo from the filmstrip. Our Moral Challeng 











organization? Note Soule’s discussion of “Im- 
portance of Government.” Relate this discus- 
sion to another of Soule’s topics, “More Govern- 
ment Needed.” People are inclined to admit the 
first but to reject the second. But if we are to have 
government at all, the more complex our society 
becomes, the more government we must have. 
Furthermore, the more interrelated the nations 
are and the closer they are, the more necessary is 
some sort of world government. 

Consider with the class: What is the duty or 
purpose of government? Here you may draw upon 
statements in the Declaration of Independence, 
for example, “to secure these rights . . .” What 
rights? Does the class think of the state as being 
a master or a servant? One view is totalitarian; 
the other is democratic. What test can the class 
suggest whereby the state is measured? There 
are many, but the best test is the type of man it 
produces. What was suggested in the lesson for 
last Sunday as the test of a civilization? 


III. Justice in government 


This is the lesson topic. Do not spend too much 
time on it, but ask someone in the class to give a 
definition of justice. Plato defined it as giving to 
every man his due. But what is a man’s due? What 
symbol is used to represent justice? Luccock calls 
attention to an editorial in the New York Times 
(which appeared just after the first Russian satel- 
lite was put into orbit) which minimizes the gov- 
ernment’s responsibility to develop weapons and 
wonders and emphasizes its, greater responsibility 
to establish justice. 

It is hard to say just what justice is, but we can 
say what justice involves: It involves equality be- 
fore the law; there is no place for second-class 
citizenship in a just society. Justice involves 
equality of opportunity. There is no such thing as 
equality of ability, but justice demands that each 
man have a chance to develop the ability he has. 

Luccock calls attention to Proverbs 14:34. 
Righteousness still exalts a nation. The stability 
of a nation is undermined by injustice. I think the 
key verse in Amos is 5:24: 


Let justice roll down like waters, 
and righteousness like an ever-flowing stream. 


In the daily Bible reading for Sunday there is 
the vision of the eternal governor who will estab- 
lish the throne and uphold it “with justice and 
with righteousness.” In this verse, as in so many 
places in the Bible, it is emphasized that “the 
zeal of the Lorn of Hosts will do this.” Note the 
frequency with which prophetic messages begin 
with the phrase, “Thus says the Lorn.” Then, 
usually, there follows a condemnation of injustice. 


IV. “Yet that scaffold .. .” 


This particular topic is a phrase from a poem 
by James Russell Lowell (The Methodist Hymnal, 
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263). Such a topic merits discussion as a warning 
to idolatrous leaders and also as encouragement 
to those who live in communities or states where 
wrong is enthroned. Discuss here Luccock’s topic 
“God’s Backing” and also Soule’s concluding 
paragraph. 

Note Luccock’s comparison of the Colosseum 
and the catacombs. There are numerous illustra- 
tions of this situation in the Bible. The climactic 
one, perhaps, is when Jesus was brought before 
Pilate and done to death. You may want to sug- 
gest some modern instances. Gandhi in prison was 
still stronger than the British Empire. The 
Negroes on foot in Montgomery, Alabama, were 
stronger than the tradition of segregated buses. 

One of the strongest arguments for the exist- 
ence of God is the moral argument. Evil is self- 
destructive; God makes it so. 


V. “When one rules justly .. .” 


This topic is from the memory selection. It is 
not an easy thing for one to rule justly, especially 
if one considers the promises made to get into 
office and thus the debts which are owed. Some 
men refuse to enter politics, or they withdraw 
from politics, because of the difficulty of being just. 
Also, if one rules justly, he may not rule for long. 
What would happen if your mayor, or your gov- 
ernor, were to forsake all election debts' and “rule 
justly”? So many of our officials think more of the 
next election than they do of the next generation! 


VI. The duty of judges 


Refer to the Scripture selection from Deuter- 
onomy and the discussion above. It is a difficult 
thing to be a judge. It is hard to hear all the sides 
without developing preferences. One of the most 
celebrated trials in history is the trial of Socrates. 
Socrates refused to work on the sympathy of the 
judges, for as he says, the judges’ duty is “not to 
make a present of justice, but to give judgment.” 

Judges should judge according to the law and 
not according to their own pleasure. But is the 
law dead or alive? Another phrase in the poem 
by James Russell Lowell is “New occasions teach 
new duties.” Does the class accept this as a general 
principle? 

You might apply this principle by referring to 
the much discussed paroling of Nathan Leopold. 
The judge who sentenced him expressed the wish 
that Leopold might never be paroled. What does 
the class think about paroling a prisoner sen- 
tenced for life? Is a “phonographic” application 
of the law possible? No two occasions are exact- 
ly alike. Still, it is the duty of the judges to give 
judgment, not to make a present of justice. 

It is appropriate to discuss here the Supreme 
Court decision regarding desegregation. It should 
not be mentioned if it simply makes tempers flare. 
It might be pointed out that there are consci- 
entious opinions on both sides of the issue, and 
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that sometimes these opposing conscientious 
opinions are to be found in the same church-school 
class. 


VII. The duty of citizens 


What is the duty of citizens regarding justice 
in government? There are not many of us who 
do not practice what Amos relates in 5:13: 


He who is prudent will keep silent in such a time; 
for it is an evil time. 


What are the ways whereby we justify ourselves 
for keeping silent? Are these excuses, or are they 
reasons? 

Soule has some excellent material for discus- 
sion at this point. What does the class think of 
these suggestions: Run for office, help good can- 
didates, vote conscientiously, initiate good laws? 
Luccock insists that we take part in government 
and suggests that “corrupt officials are elected by 
the so-called good people who do not vote.” What 
percentage of eligible voters in your community 
actually vote? 

Relate this topic to the lesson for last Sunday on 
“Guarding Our Freedoms.” The duty of citizens 
is to guard our freedoms, and we guard them best 
by securing justice in government. As we sug- 
gested then, we guard our freedoms by extending 
them—extending the number of our own freedoms 
and also extending freedoms to more people. Re- 
member, if there is discrimination in your com- 
munity, you cannot tell in what direction it might 
turn next. 


Hate evil, and love good, 
and establish justice in the gate. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What chances are there for the good society 
to be accomplished? To that end what changes 
do you think should be made in your local com- 
munity? 

2. What part does the church have in establish- 
ing a good society? What stand or stands should 
the church take regarding social issues? 

3. What great advances in human progress can 
the class think of which have not involved suffer- 
ing and sacrifice? 

4, What is the duty of the citizen regarding a 
law which he thinks is wrong? 


In CLOSING 


Review the discussion briefly. Summarize the 
main points. Remind the members that they have 
a responsibility to be just and to work for a just 
society. The state is the individual written large. 

Next Sunday the lesson is “Justice to Minor- 
ities.” Today’s lesson surely should be applied. 
Who are minorities? In what way does everyone 
belong to a minority? 









p—__The Group in Action 





By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: This lesson discusses the idea of re- 
sponsibility in government. Behind that idea lies 
another: the responsibility for government. The 
debate planned for today should point up these 
two ideas. 

Preparation: Ask the speaker favoring the prop- 
osition, “Resolved, That a good politician can be a 
good Christian,” to be prepared to speak first. He 
should be allowed about seven minutes to present 
his arguments. The speaker opposing the resolu- 
tion should speak for ten minutes. Then the first 
speaker will be allowed a closing three minutes 
to refute the second speaker. 

To begin: Introduce the topic for debate. Men- 
tion that the intention of the debate is not to 
choose a winner, but to present for the group’s 
consideration some aspects of practical politics, 
good government, and a working Christianity. 

How to proceed: The first speaker should open 
by defining “politician.” The connotation is that 
of the practical man of politics, the man who wins 
elections by appealing to as many kinds of voters 
as possible and who frequently attempts to stay 
in office by compromise. Beware of “loading” the 
definition. Remember that even Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Lincoln were practical politicians in 
their day. Recall the famous definition of a states- 
man as a “dead politician.” 

The first speaker might refer to some politicians 
mentioned by Senator John F. Kennedy in his 
book, Profiles in Courage,! Each of these men 
boldly pursued an unswerving course to achieve 
what he considered justice, even though it often 
meant political suicide. The speaker could show 
that on the other hand the very nature of de- 
mocracy is one of compromise. He might bring out 
the thought that by seeking to please all groups 
the politician is serving all groups. 

The second speaker could open by questioning 
the idea that democracy is founded upon com- 
promise. Must it be? He could recall, for ex- 
ample, Daniel Webster’s compromise speech 
given March 7, 1850, and the violent reaction 
against him in New England. (Read the account 
of the Webster speech and Theodore Parker’s re- 
action in Peterson’s Treasury of the World’s Great 
Speeches.2) Ask, Should not men of Webster’s 
calibre have courage to stand firm against com- 
promise? 

The first speaker in returning for refutation 





1 Profiles in Courage, by John F. Kennedy; Harper and Brothers. 
2 Treasury of the World’s Great Speeches, by Houston Peterson; 
Simon and Schuster, 1954. 
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could show that the large view often supports 
compromise as the best solution. 

At the conclusion of the twenty-minute debate, 
call for comments from the class. The debate will 
have raised many questions for discussion. Ask: 
Why aren’t more good men attracted to the po- 
litical field? What obligation do Christians have 
to run for public office? What should we as Chris- 
tians do in regard to urging a full vote at election 
time? Raise questions about a citizen’s ultimate 
responsibility for electing those who will be re- 
sponsible in government. 

In closing: Sum up the discussion by reviewing 
some of the broad purposes of government and by 
showing the urgent need for Christian citizenship 
for good government. 

Looking ahead: For next Sunday appoint three 
or four members to plan a symposium discussion 
on “Justice to Minorities.” See page 21 for some 
questions and other suggestions for conducting the 


symposium. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Justice is not an automatic fruit of legal action. 
Rulers may issue decrees and legislators may pass 
bills—but enforcement of legislation becomes im- 
possible when the masses are opposed to the 
spirit of the law. 

Few epochs have illustrated this more vividly 
than the period when Cardinal Wolsey tried to 
bring justice into everyday life in England. 
Writing in a vivid new biography of “the most 
talked-of man in England,” Charles W. Ferguson 
describes social struggles linked with farming 
practices. 

Wealthy landlords kept great flocks of sheep 
and resisted the advance of small farmers by 
“enclosing” big tracts. So much poverty resulted 
that the Parliament of 1515 directed that all land 
enclosed since 1485 should be restored to farm- 
ing. 

“But,” runs the graphic account in Naked to 
Mine Enemies, by Charles W. Ferguson (Little, 
Brown and Company), “it neglected to authorize 
any means of carrying out the law. The letter of 
the law became a dead letter almost before it was 
scrawled on the statute books. ... For example, 
it was enacted that no man could own more than 
two thousand sheep but each member of a family, 
and even servants, might in theory and did in 
fact own that number of sheep. The destruction 
of farm buildings was forbidden, but the statute 
might be satisfied if a man kept a single room for 
the shepherd or milkmaid. And if these tactics 
failed to comply with the requirements in the 
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light of the justice who administered the law, 
exemptions might be purchased or breaches 
might be satisfied by light fines.” 1 

Whether in the area of King Henry VIII or the 
rocket age, whether from Parliament or Supreme 
Court, even the best-intentioned legislation cannot 
produce real justice unless folk in general are 
eager for it. 


‘+ According to press reports from Paris, Sergeant 
William J. D. Lewis of the United States Air 
Force is father of a boy without a country. 
Sergeant Lewis traces his American ancestry to 
1725—but has been living out of the country 
more than ten years. So when his son was born 
in France, embassy officials told him the boy 
cannot become a U. S. citizen. Mrs. Lewis, who 
is a British subject, tried to have their son 
registered in her homeland. Her application was 
rejected, and France also refused citizenship to 
young Anthony. So at four months the son of an 
American soldier and an English mother was 
literally and legally a boy without a country. 


’ June 25, 1876, marks a significant date for the 
multitudes of folk who make western lore a hob- 
by. For that was the day General George Arm- 
strong Custer and his men were slaughtered by 
Sioux and Cheyenne tribesmen in the Battle of 
the Little Bighorn. 

Historians still disagree about the meaning of 
factors that led to the massacre. But this much 
is universally conceded: Indians fought because 
they were ordered back to their reservations, 
where food rationing was strict. 

United States democracy is dedicated to seek- 
ing justice for all men. Yet its roots are bloody 
from injustices to the red men whose cultures 
were engulfed by the advancing tide of the white 
man’s civilization. It is always easier to recognize 
injustice than to devise a formula by which justice 
might have been produced. 


’ One of the most influential books ever written 
seeks to deal with the nature of authority and 
the responsibility of citizenship. Now available in 
an inexpensive paperback edition, published last 
year by Doubleday and Company, Augustine’s 
City of God is a treatise on government. 

History, he says, is a scene of struggle between 
good and evil. The City of God is eternally 
plagued by tensions arising from the Earthly City 
—or city of Satan. Humans cannot escape spend- 
ing their material lives within the Earthly City— 
but yearn for the justice of the City of God. Even 
the best and most enlightened of rulers, who 
tries to govern his people with justice, will always 
fail. For even the God-ordained authority is 
incapable of achieving in practice the highest 
good that he accepts in theory. 


1 From Naked to Mine Enemies, by Charles W. Ferguson; Little, 
Brown and Company. Used by permission. 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Leviticus 19: 33-37; 
Deuteronomy 23:7-8; 24:14-15; Matthew 9:9-13; 
John 4: 7-9, 39-41; Galatians 3: 26-28. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Orient this lesson in the unit. Here is the test 
of whether there is justice in the society. List the 
various groups in your community—that is, racial, 
national, and religious groups; you may want also 
to think of the different social classes. Which is 
the largest in each classification? What is the at- 
titude toward the other groups? What is the 
experience of the smallest group in each classifi- 
cation? To what extent would you say relations 
between these groups are just? 

This lesson offers a challenge to you as teacher 
to challenge the students to help achieve a so- 
ciety that will include justice to minorities. (Re- 
call definitions of justice from previous sessions.) 

Your resources are numerous and helpful: 
Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual, Epworth Notes, daily Bible 
readings, resources listed on page 12, current arti- 
cles in newspapers and magazines. (You might 
collect for display some articles that illustrate 
justice or injustice to minorities.) 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. The Bible and minorities 

III. “Our Father” is inclusive 

IV. What—and who—is a minority? 
V. Debtor to all 

VI. Contributions from all 

VII. Justice among minorities 


To BEGIN 


Review the lessons in the unit so far. Point out 
that today’s lesson is a test for justice in govern- 
ment. Work out your own aim. Luccock states the 
purpose as “to emphasize strongly our duty to 


show justice to minority groups, whoever they 
may be.” 








Minorities 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The scriptural passages come from both the 
Old and the New Testaments. From the Old Testa- 
ment there is the authority of God’s command 
to show respect for the stranger and consideration 
for the hired servant and for the poor. In the 
daily Bible reading for Sunday the psalmist ap- 
peals to God against the evils in the land and 
pleads for God to deliver the oppressed. In the 
New Testament there is the practice of Jesus of 
befriending those who were called sinners and 
those who were “foreigners.” The passages il- 
lustrate the inclusiveness of Christ. 


II. The Bible and minorities 


Soule points out that “the Bible takes a kindly 
attitude toward minorities.” He mentions many 
instances in which this kindly attitude toward 
minorities is manifest. When we seek to support 
our ideas with quotes from the Bible, we run 
the risk of proof-texting. There may develop the 
practice of quoting Bible against Bible. Such a 
practice has tended to develop between segrega- 
tionists and desegregationists. 

It is really unfair and unchristian to pit passage 
against passage. The spirit of the Scriptures is 
surely in terms of justice. There is no principle 
of exclusion in Jesus. 

It may be worth noting that two of history’s 
greatest lessons in tolerance are to be found in 
the Bible. First, in Acts 5:33-39 Gamaliel 
takes a courageous stand in the Pharisaic coun- 
cil. Do you know of persons who would take such 
stands before councils today? 

The other great lesson in tolerance is found 
in Acts 10. It concerns Peter’s experience (one 
might almost say “conversion experience”) in 
connection with Cornelius. Do you know of per- 
sons who have undergone such transformation 
as Simon Peter did? 


III. “Our Father” is inclusive 


It was noted above that we may quote Bible 
against Bible, pit passage against passage. But 
who can find a principle of exclusion in Jesus 
Christ? Consider Jesus’ discussion with the wom- 
an at the well, in John, chapter 4. From this ac- 
count the daily Bible readings for Thursday and 
Friday are taken. Jesus preached to this woman 
the greatest sermon ever preached. 

Where is one to draw the line of who may pray 
the Lord’s Prayer and address God as “Our Fath- 
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er’? (Those who pray the prayer in other lan- 
guages do not use the same words, but there is 
an inclusiveness in whatever term they use for 
“our.”) What is the size of your “in-group”? How 
many does your “we” include? What is the reach 
of your concern? How far did Jesus’ concern ex- 
tend? Did it extend to peoples of other creeds 
and of other colors? 

Is it true, as Luccock suggests, that “God is 
color-blind”? Consider two other topics from 
Luccock. To what extent are Christian people 
whom you know “human seismographs”? In what 
way may it be said of every soul, “There is a price 
on his head”? 

Soule has a topic, “Sinners for Whom Christ 
Died.” Consider that idea. Beware lest our con- 
sideration of it be evidence of our spiritual pride. 
We, including teacher and students, are sinners 
for whom Christ died. 


IV. What—and who—is a minority? 


Let the class help you define the term. It is a 
group that is smaller than half the population 
in a community or a nation or the world. Soule 
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points out that all of us are in minorities. In 
what sense is this statement true? The white man 
might well take warning from the fact that two 
thirds of the peoples of the world are nonwhite. 

List the minority groups in your community. 
What treatment is afforded them in terms of 
schools, police protection, streets, playgrounds? 
What responsibility do members of the class have 
to correct injustices? 


V. Debtor to all 


It was Paul more than any other one person 
who dared to extend the gospel to all groups. 
Peter apparently changed his mind when the 
council got after him. Paul confronted and chal- 
lenged him at Antioch (Galatians 2:11). It was 
to the Galatians that Paul wrote, “There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, 
there is neither male nor female; for you are all 
one in Christ Jesus.” 

When Paul wrote his Letter to the Romans, be- 
fore he had been to Rome, he told them, “I am 
under obligation both to Greeks and to bar- 
barians, both to the wise and to the foolish.” 
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What was the impact of Paul’s Letter to Phile- 
mon? Such ideas as are implied in Paul’s letters 
may seem foreign to “our way of life.” The ques- 
tion to consider, though, is not, Are they foreign 
to our way of life? but, Are they Christian? Do 
they represent the spirit of Christ? 

It might be instructive to lead the class in a 
listing of different persons or groups who con- 
tributed to the clothing they are now wearing 
or to their Christian heritage. 

Would it be too startling to give the name 
of the worst sinner or the most criticized, may- 
be despised, person in the community and say 
about him that there is, in the sight of God, “a 
price on his head” and that he is “a sinner for 
whom Christ died”? Might it not also be said 
that all of us are sinners for whom Christ died 
and that we who may think well of ourselves 
have an obligation, in Christ’s name, to the last 
and lowest in the community? 


VI. Contributions from all 


Soule suggests that we often find “Truth in 
Unexpected Places.” If time permits, you might 
let the class list groups or nations or races which 
have made significant contributions to mankind. 
Are there any groups who have made no con- 
tribution to mankind? 

Where did our Christian heritage come from? 
We got our ideas of God and of Christ from the 
Jews. We got our theology and our Christianity 
very largely from the Germans. What about our 
own country? It was discovered by an Italian 
sailing a Spanish ship; it was named for another 
Italian by a German who was teaching in a 
Portuguese school. 

Do you know any persons who illustrate the 
point of Luccock’s topic, “Order of the Towel”? 

Who contributed the idea of atomic energy? 
Who has been the leading American scientist in 
the satellite race? (These contributions may not 
help mankind most, but they are developments 
of which we are very much aware.) 


VII. Justice among minorities 


It seems appropriate, since all of us are mi- 
norities in one way or another, to speak of justice 
among minorities, indicating that our just rela- 
tions should be reciprocal. Consider Soule’s sug- 
gestions for “Witnessing to Minorities.” In effect, 
justice among minorities involves reciprocity in 
terms of trade agreements and good will. We 
want for others what we want for ourselves— 
respect, self-respect, and equality of opportunity. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What experiences have members of the class 
had as minorities? 

2. What restrictions, if any, would Jesus place 
on membership in the Kingdom? 

3. Why is it necessary to emphasize justice to 
minorities? Why not justice to majorities? 


4, What attitude would Paul take regarding 
treatment of minorities in your community? 

5. What difference does it really make to us 
what attitude Paul or Jesus would take? 


In CLOSING 


Review the session. Summarize the discussion 
briefly. It may be that there has been heated dis- 
cussion. If there has been, urge the class to think 
as well as feel about these matters. No one can be 
just for us, and there will not be justice until all 
of us develop some responsibility. 

The lesson for next Sunday is the final one in 
the unit. It is called “Justice Among Nations,” 
an appropriate topic for World Service Sunday. 
It deals with what perhaps is the biggest world- 
wide problem and one that merits prayerful con- 
sideration. 


f——The Group in Action 





By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: This lesson is to emphasize the idea 
that it is a Christian’s duty to show justice to all 
minority groups. 

Preparation: See that each of the three or four 
symposium panelists selected last Sunday is pre- 
pared to speak briefly on some aspect of today’s 
lesson. One interesting way of presenting the 
symposium would be to assign to each speaker a 
question similar to the following: 

1. What is it like to be a member of a minority 
group? 

2. What attitude should we take toward Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses, the Mormons, the Amish, and 
all other minority religious groups? 

3. How can we deal justly with highly vocal, 
often militant minority groups? 

4. To what extent should our own local church 
admit to membership persons of minority races? 

To begin: Arrange to have the panelists sit at 
the front of the room facing the class. As chair- 
man you should open by referring to the open- 
ing paragraphs of today’s lesson in either Adult 
Student or Wesley Quarterly. Call upon each of 
the panelists to speak on his assigned question. 

How to proceed: If the panelists discuss the 
questions listed above, the first speaker may re- 
mind the class that we all belong to a minority 
group in one way or another. Certainly the white 
man is greatly outnumbered by the dark-skinned 
in the world’s population. Perhaps to highlight the 
discussion he might describe how one feels walk- 
ing alone in the heart of Harlem, or living in a 
predominantly Roman Catholic neighborhood, or 
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finding oneself a foreigner in a country overseas. 

The second speaker could describe his per- 
sonal contacts with and attitudes toward Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses and similar groups. 

The third panelist could show that not all mi- 
norities are submissive. He could recall the mili- 
tant insistence of certain Negro political leaders 
that, to receive federal aid to education, schools 
must agree to racial integration. Thus they con- 
tributed to the defeat of legislation providing for 
such aid. The panelist could recall the vocal ob- 
jection of certain Roman Catholics in Chicago to 
the television showing of the film, Martin Luther. 
What is the just and understanding position to 
take in these cases? 

A fourth speaker could discuss his reaction to 
his own church’s acceptance into fellowship of 
persons of other races. 

Following these comments, lead the class into 
a general discussion of some of the points certain 
to be raised. 

Refer to specific examples of members of 
minority groups in United States who have worked 
untiringly for the good of society as a whole. 

In closing: Refer to Jesus’ sympathy for mi- 
norities: his dining with taxgatherers and sin- 
ners (Matthew 9:10), his defending the woman 
found in sin (John 8:1-7), and his removing the 
demon from the Greek woman’s little daughter 
(Mark 7:24-30). Summarize by pointing out 
that if we follow Jesus’ example, we will show 
sympathetic understanding to all minorities. 

Looking ahead: Appoint three persons to plan 
short speeches on the general topic, “Justice 
Among Nations.” Direct them to read next week’s 
lesson and to develop a point of view for class 
presentation. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Vigorous action by a single man or woman 
can affect the structure of legal justice as it ap- 
plies to aliens and strangers. Just such a victory 
was won two years ago by Vincent Leun, an exec- 
utive of Bethlehem Steel Company. For his sense 
of justice had been outraged by a news story deal- 
ing with the woes of a man he had never seen. 
After serving in the Bulgarian Army, George 
Welkoff worked his way through Austria and 
Germany. Eventually he came to this country 
and settled in Hellertown, Pennsylvania. His wife 
and son were dead, and his daughter was behind 
the iron curtain. So Welkoff found a mongrel dog 
and took him as a pet in a lonely man’s hovel. 
Neighbors complained, succeeded in having 
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For Next Month 


The unit, “Justice in Our Daily Life,” will 
be concluded with the September lessons. 
The aim of this unit is “to show that a Chris- 
tian must express justice in every type of 
daily relationship with others if he expects 
his life to square with the ideals of Christ.” 

The weekly topics are: 


September 7: Justice in Daily Work 

September 14: Justice in Economic Life 

September 21: Justice for the Needy and 
Neglected 

September 28: Justice and Judgment 


“The Church’s Ministry to Industrial 
Areas,” an article with a Labor Day message, 
is related to the lesson for September 7. 











Welkoff arrested. Charged with violating a 
Pennsylvania law prohibiting aliens from owning 
dogs, he was found guilty. Unable to pay his fine 
and court costs, the sixty-year-old refugee, who 
had fled the land of his birth in a search for 
freedom, was sentenced to jail. 

Newspaper reports of the story caught Vincent 
Leun’s eye. He paid Welkoff’s fine and had him 
released. Then Leun rescued the dog from the 
pound. Instead of being satisfied with having be- 
friended a man in trouble, the executive wrote 
legislators and secured a repeal of the law under 
which Welkoff was convicted. 


‘ Baptist minister Lester L. Roloff is regarded by 
some folks as queer. Others think he is an im- 
passioned idealist. For on an eighty-acre tract 
north of Austin, Texas, he is trying to build “a 
City of Refuge.” Inspiration for it came from 
God’s command to Moses, requiring that six 
cities of refuge be built in ancient Canaan (Num- 
bers 35:9-34; Deuteronomy 19:1-13; Joshua 
20). 

As projected, the Texas city will be a haven 
to men of all types who want to make a new start. 
Those not welcomed into other communities be- 
cause of criminal records or other handicaps will 
be admitted to the City of Refuge on just two 
conditions: Each resident is asked to come with 
determination to do better and to attend church 
services twice each day. 


& Problems of providing justice to minorities 
are acute in many cities. For we have changed 
from a rural to an urban nation. Today 67 per 
cent of our citizens live in cities. 

Crowded together in saturated sections of fast- 
growing urban centers, persons who belong to 
minority groups are often oppressed in a fashion 
that any good American would fight to change— 
in nazi Germany or communist Russia. 
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Justice Among Nations 


cea The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Isaiah 30:1-5, 15-18; 
31:1-3; Micah 4:1-7; Malachi 2:10; Acts 10: 25-35; 
Ephesians 2:13 through 3:21. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Orient this lesson as the climax of the unit 
and as an appropriate study on World Service 
Sunday. The lesson merits prayerful preparation. 
Consider your own views and the views of the 
members of the class. Peace cannot be achieved 
apart from justice. Recall and refresh your mind 
on the discussions of justice. 

The resources are numerous; in addition to 
Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual, Epworth Notes and the 
daily Bible readings, consider current events re- 
garding international relations. As this is being 
written, there is considerable discussion about a 
“summit” conference. Surely one will have been 
held or be in the offing by August. 

Pray as you prepare. Teach in the name of 
peace and in the hope of a safe world for our 
children. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Avenues to peace 
TII. “Power for peace” 
IV. God shows no partiality 
V. The choice before us 
VI. Fear for or faith in 
VII. A tour of the United Nations 
VIII. God’s will is our peace 


To BEGIN 


Review the topics of the lessons in this unit. 
Introduce the topic as one especially appropriate 
for World Service Sunday. (You might even call 
attention to the areas of the world where we have 
mission stations. In what way do mission stations 
contribute to peace?) The seriousness of the 


*Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 





(World Service Sunday * ) 


times gives added relevance to the topic. There 
can be no peace ultimately without justice. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture passages are comforting yet dis- 
turbing. The vision of peace described by Micah, 
as well as by Isaiah, haunts us and follows us in 
and out of wars and preparations for war. The 
passage from Acts is Peter’s recognition of God 
as being impartial. The writer of Ephesians pro- 
claims Christ as our peace. He broke down the 
dividing wall. We think of Christ as the Prince 
of peace. What does this designation of Jesus 
imply about those who insist that wars are in- 
evitable? 


II. Avenues to peace 


What are the avenues to peace implied in 
Micah’s vision? Luccock points out that there are 
three: first, education—learning of God’s law 
(which is justice); second, transforming war 
potentials to productive potentials—not just dis- 
armament but rearmament; third, loyalty to God 
and faith in him. To what extent are the nations 
willing to walk on these avenues? 


III. “Power for peace” 


We justify a tremendous building up in arms 
and bombs by saying, “We want power for peace.” 
We want to be able to negotiate from a position 
of strength. But other nations say the same thing 
about their experiments and arms programs. The 
question arises then, Whose power? Whose peace? 
If we were honest, we would have to say “our 
power,” and we would have to say, “peace on 
our terms.” Can we expect other nations to be- 
lieve our self-justification when we refuse to 
believe theirs? We are convinced that we desire 
peace, but they raise the same questions about us 
that we raise about them. 

Consider here Soule’s topics, “Arms and Al- 
liances,” “Trust in Arms,” and “Trust Both Arms 
and God?” 


IV. God shows no partiality 


This topic is derived from Peter’s cor-fession in 
the home of Cornelius. His confession grew out 
of a revolutionary recognition: God is impartial. 
The Bible reading for Monday portrays a God of 
justice. The studies we have had in past weeks 
from Amos show that God demands justice. 
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The General Assembly of the United Nations 


It may be forgotten by August, but some peo- 
ple expressed surprise that God would let Russia 
be first with a satellite. Russia, which we think 
of as an atheistic nation, went ahead of America 
which we think of as a Christian nation! But the 
rain falls on the just and the unjust; God shows no 
partiality. Whoever meets the conditions for put- 
ting a satellite into orbit can do so. They met the 
conditions. 

Have you seen the idea expressed that the 
Soviet Union is the judgment of God on the sins 
of the United States and of the Western powers? 
Such an idea is hardly in keeping with the topic. 
“God shows no partiality,” but when nations arose 
to persecute Israel and Judah the prophets in 
many cases interpreted them as a judgment of 
God. It is true that if the United States had lived 
up to its professions, the Soviet Union would not 
have had as much chance to gain prestige as she 
has had. The United States should be a light to 
the nations, to peace, and to the democratic way 
of life. 


V. The choice before us 


There are several aspects of the choice before 
us. One is coexistence or nonexistence. A recogni- 
tion of these alternatives is finally forcing itself 
upon us. Even still, some seem to prefer non- 
existence. Call attention to the emphasis in Luc- 
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cock’s topic, “A One-Family House,” and relate 
the story which he tells in “The Lesson In- 
terpreted” about the fact that there is no place 
to hide. 

The choice before us is a better good or a worse 
evil than we have ever known. To ask which of 
these we want is foolish; we want the better good. 
The difficult task is in choosing means to achieve 
that better good. Some decision must be made, 
because time marches on; it turns not back. The 
Reporter, a national (secular) magazine, had an 
editorial (February 6, 1958) “We Cannot Put Off 
Salvation.” This editorial had to do with justice 
among nations. There is no escaping responsi- 
bility. As individual members of a class, we may 
try to escape responsibility, but if the bombs fall, 
we cannot escape the consequences. 


VI. Fear for or faith in 


Which of these two attitudes do the American 
people have in regard to our great country? The 
answer may be “Both,” but there seems to be more 
of the former, whereas we need more of the 
latter. We seem to have a fear of meeting with 
Russia. We say we cannot trust its leaders, that 
they will use such a meeting for propaganda pur- 
poses. They will; but they will use our refusal to 
meet with them to even greater advantage as prop- 
aganda. Why can’t we use such a meeting for 
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propaganda? We are too hemmed in by fears. 

We have far more to offer the world than 
Russia has, but Russia seems to be winning more 
friends than we are winning. Why are we so 
afraid of Russia? Why do we refuse to allow re- 
porters to enter Red China? Do we fear that 
every Russian is a devoted and crusading Com- 
munist, whereas any and every American is a pos- 
sible traitor? 

Russia’s concern, admittedly, is to change the 
world. What is ours? Is it not to “contain” Rus- 
sia? Every advance involves risk. Our leaders and 
our people must become more dedicated and more 


evangelical. We lack faith in ourselves; we lack 


faith in God. Note the Bible readings for Tuesday, 
Saturday, and Sunday. 


VII. A tour of the United Nations 


Last August I went on a tour of the United 
Nations buildings in New York. It was a memo- 
rable experience. Over eighty nations are working 
together for justice among nations. The Security 
Council and the General Assembly are doing 
effective work, but actually most of the UN 
work is being accomplished by the commissions. 
It was thrilling to see people of different na- 
tional and racial backgrounds committed to the 
ideal of justice and peace. I met and talked with 
several of the UN guides and marveled at their 
dedication. 

Both Luccock and Soule have topics regarding 
the United Nations. Are there students in the 
class who have not yet taken their vacations? 
If so, you might urge them to go to New York and 
tour the UN buildings. It gives a person a new 
appreciation for the organization and a new con- 
fidence for living in these troubled times. 


VIII. God’s will is our peace 


I said above that Christ is our peace. Then what 
of this topic, “God’s will is our peace”? I would 
identify Christ and God’s will; Christ is an expres- 
sion of God’s will. Micah’s vision was from God. 
He believed the vision because he believed in 
God. The prophet Habakkuk lived in troubled 
times and turned aside to raise questions of God. 
There came to him this assurance (2:3-4): 


The vision awaits its time; 
If it seem slow, wait for it; 
the righteous shall live by his faith. 


The passage from Ephesians tells how God 
through Christ broke down the dividing wall of 
hostility that he might reconcile all to God; he 
preached peace to those who were far off and to 
those who were near. Refer to the daily Bible 
readings for Saturday and Sunday. God’s will is 
our peace. It is not the Father’s will that any 
should perish. 





QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Which offers the greater hope of estab- 
lishing peace, North Atlantic Treaty Organzation 
or United Nations? Why do you think so? 

2. What criticisms do you hear of the UN? 
What are some victories achieved by the UN? 

3. Where do most troubles among nations come 
from? What can we do to help solve them? 

4, What is meant by reference to Jesus as the 
Prince of peace? Does this have any meaning in 
regard to the nations? 

5. What answer can be made to those who refer 
to our foreign aid program as a “give-away”? 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly. Apply it to the pres- 
ent situation in international relations. Challenge 
the people to study about the UN and its program 
and to read the history of our nation and of the 
other nations. 

The lesson for next Sunday begins a new unit, 
“Justice in Our Daily Life.” 





The Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: One of the most pressing problems 
facing man is how to achieve justice and peace 
among the nations of the world. Our aim in this 
lesson is to survey the problem and to consider 
its solution. 

Preparation: The three persons selected last 
Sunday to prepare short speeches on today’s les- 
son could plan their talks around these questions: 

1. How far should we go in trusting in military 
might in order to achieve and maintain peace? 

2. To what extent should we give economic aid 
to underdeveloped or needy countries? 

3. How loyal should we be to the United Na- 
tions? 

To begin: Open the lesson by reading aloud 
Micah 4:1-7. If you prefer, ask the class to read 
aloud with you either from their Bibles (RSV) 
or from the passage as printed in Wesley Quar- 
terly or Adult Student. 

Comment on this classic passage from the Old 
Testament, pointing out that it underscores the 
fact that God is the God of peace. 

Ask each of the three student speakers to pre- 
sent his short talk. 

How to proceed: The first speaker may wish 
to develop this idea: What is the weakness of re- 
lying upon military power? How can one answer 
those who maintain that the only real deterrent 
to war is to be so powerful that no one dares 
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attack us? Has not the creation of nuclear weap- 
ons really made potential giants of any nation, 
regardless of how small, who should gain posses- 
sion of those weapons and use them without warn- 
ing? In short, our very reliance upon military 
power could conceivably be the surest way to 
destruction. 

The second speaker could develop the ideas 
discussed in Adult Student under the heading, 
“Love for Other Nations.” To what extent, he 
might ask, should we cut back our military ex- 
penditures and increase our economic aid to 
those countries needing such aid? What would be 
Jesus’ attitude on such a question? The speaker 
could show that if we are to love our neighbors 
as ourselves, we must adopt a world-wide point 
of view that accepts other nations as neighbors. 

The third speaker could bring out the idea that 
not only do we live in one world, but Sputniks I 
and II and the Explorer earth satellites have made 
that world quite small. If we are to survive, we 
must rely upon some sort of world organization. 
Is not loyalty to the United Nations, after all, a 
loyalty to God’s world? If any national sovereign 
right is diminished, it has the right to declare 
war. Ask, How loyal would Jesus be to the UN? 

In closing: This lesson may be difficult for some 
to accept. Stress, however, that Jesus’ teachings 
are not always easy to follow. Certainly it is dif- 
ficult to view former enemies with love or to re- 
gard our most threatening foe as a neighbor 
whom we should love as ourselves. Point out that 
such, nevertheless, is the command; there is no 
other way but through love. 

Looking ahead: Ask the class to read carefully 
next week’s lesson on “Temperance and Social 
Justice.” 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Debate concerning reasons for the fall of the 
Roman Empire served as the springboard that 
stimulated Augustine to write the City of God. 
Thoughtful men of every era recognize that no 
nation or culture is permanent. But it is easier to 
see evidences of divine judgment upon men of the 
past than to remedy social evils of our own day. 
Talk of “international justice” is no cure for war; 
so long as nations are rivals for goods and power, 
armed conflict may erupt at any time. 


 Today’s nations measure their wealth by tech- 
nical and industrial standards rather than by 
agricultural ones. For no matter how much rich 
land it may have, no nation can enter the machine 
age without abundant power. 
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That is why Brazil is an eager contender in the 
race for mastery of peacetime atomic energy. 
Extremely short in terms of coal and oil and 
limited in capacity to develop water power, 
Brazil needs energy for industry. So the first 
nuclear reactor in any Latin American country 
has been installed at the University of Sao Paulo. 


’ During many generations of modern history, 
Europe’s major battles were fought with weapons 
forged from British steel. But Napoleon Bona- 
parte threw up a tight blockade and prevented 
shipments from the island to the continent. 

That provided an inviting opportunity. Fried- 
rich Krupp, a German merchant, thought he 
could make his fortune in armaments. Though he 
failed, his steel mill began to prosper under 
management of his son, Alfred. 

By the time of the United States Civil War, 
Krupp was bidding for world markets. His cannon 
gave Prussia the upper hand against old foes, 
helped defeat both Austria and France. One after 
another, the major nations of the world bought 
Krupp guns. By the time World War I shook 
the world, the German arms maker was employ- 
ing 82,500 men. Twice as many worked for Krupp 
during World War II. 

Last August, Alfred Krupp celebrated his 
fiftieth birthday. Absolute owner of a billion- 
dollar industrial empire, inherited from earlier 
Krupps, he is considered the richest man in Eu- 
rope. Economic historians agree that the huge 
family fortune was acquired because these cannon 
makers succeeded in selling to both sides in every 
important conflict of the last seventy-five years. 


% Saudi Arabia, a pivotal spot in the current 
“cold war” is eagerly courted by diplomats from 
democratic as well as communistic lands. Yet its 
slave markets, centered in Mecca and Jeddah, en- 
gage in human commerce. Writing in the Toronto 
Star, Max Caulfield recently reported that King 
Ibn Saud is said to make twenty million dollars 
a year from the slave trade. 


Missionaries from Christian groups based in 
England have been working among the Chinese 
for many years. Yet some of the most bitter and 
long-drawn struggles between the two nations 
centered in the opium trade. Chinese wanted to 
abolish it by law; Britain refused to permit such 
a move. Hence, guns of the Christian nation were 
employed in the Opium Wars so that Confucianists 
and other non-Christians would continue to use 
narcotics. 


‘+ Biblical insistence upon the coming of a divine 
day of judgment is a way of saying that justice 
will eventually triumph. But whether real justice 
will ever prevail among nations is a question still 
good for warm debate. 
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The Leader in Action 








By HARLAN R. WAITE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Proverbs 23:29-35; 
Habakkuk 2:9-16; Romans 13:11 through 14:23. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE UNIT 


Today’s lesson introduces a series of five dealing 
with the problems of justice in some of the im- 
mediate concerns of daily living. As you prepare 
for the unit, you should have Wesley Quarterly, 
Adult Student, and Epworth Notes. Set aside an 
evening or two simply to survey the entire unit. 
Read the materials your class uses. See page 12 
for other reading suggestions. 

As you read, think not only of the content of 
the lessons, but also of the particular members of 
your class. Try to picture their needs or become 
aware of the questions they might be asking. Then 
write down on paper some specific aims and ob- 
jectives. 

Certain broad aims for the unit as a whole 
might be suggested here. Make your list without 
referring to these, if possible; then compare notes 
with the following sample: 

1. to set forth the relationship of the gospel to 
certain areas of social relationships; 

2. to trace the implications for responsible 
Christian behavior in daily life; 

3. to understand more clearly the meaning of 
God’s judgment as it relates to our handling of 
these matters; 

4. to secure a deeper personal commitment to 
God in Christian social witness and action. 

In addition, specific aims are suggested for each 
lesson by the authors of the students’ materials. 
Check with them as you go along. Revise them, if 
necessary, to fit your particular class. 

As you prepare, secure a copy of The Modern 
Samaritan. (See page 12.) Also, write to the Na- 





Mr. Warre is director of adult work of the Coordinating 
Council of the Southern California-Arizona Conference of 
The Methodist Church. 


tional Council of Churches (257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York) for the Labor Sunday 
Message with which you might close the session 


on August 31 or introduce the session on Septem- 
ber 7. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Start preparing for this particular lesson by 
taking a look at your own church. Ask yourself: 
Are there drinkers as well as nondrinkers in my 
class? Are their attitudes toward each other 
Christian? What are the possible causes behind 
the behavior of those who drink? Is my class 
aware of the social injustices associated with the 
liquor industry? 

Read the Scripture passages imaginatively; try 
to picture the circumstances confronting the au- 
thor and the first readers. Look for applications 
to today’s society and to people in your class. 

Refer freely to Adult Student, Wesley Quarter- 
ly, Epworth Notes, and The International Lesson 
Annual. In addition, secure appropriate volumes 
of The Interpreter’s Bible. You will find it in the 
reference room of many public libraries and per- 
haps in your own church library or minister’s 
study. 

Consider also the temptations which might well 
beset you as a teacher! Avoid moralism and mock- 
ery. It is neither enough nor effective to say 
“naughty, naughty” to the evils ‘of our day. It is 
out of character for a Christian to laugh at the 
miserable plight of the alcoholic. For example, in 
using Proverbs, avoid a scornful attitude. Apply 
it sparingly to some particular problem, such as 
contradicting the “respectability” theme of mod- 
ern advertising. 

To paraphrase a portion of our ritual for the 
Lord’s Supper, “we do not presume to come to this 
problem trusting in our own righteousness, but 
in thy manifold and great mercy.” Prepare the 
heart as well as the mind. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


By this time, certain major points may have 
come to your mind. Organize your presentation 
around them. If you wish help, consider the fol- 
lowing: 

I. Accepting high standards for ourselves 
II. Sharing high standards with others 
III. Maintaining high standards in fellowship 
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To BEcIN 


Here is a chance to use some item from the 
newspaper to point up the problem of alcohol. Or 
make a simple chart comparing alcoholism with 
other major health problems (see Wesley Quar- 
terly). This will add relevance and urgency to the 
lesson. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Accepting high standards for ourselves 


Refer to our interest in our standard of living: 
food, clothing, gadgets. Point out that, for Chris- 
tians, living standards include moral and spiritual 
values as well. Discuss the questions: What do 
we mean by “standard of living”? Does the Chris- 
tian definition differ at all from the usual one? 
Relate this to Romans 14:17. 

Raise this question: How are our standards 
formed? Help the class evaluate the relative in- 
fluence of social pressures, personal prejudices, 
physical desires. Over against these frequent 
causes of behavior, offer the suggestion that our 
conduct ought to be an expression of our Christian 
purpose for living. Refer here to Romans 14:19. 

Point out that another way we develop stand- 
ards is by considering the consequences of our 
behavior. We should examine human conduct in 
the light of its effect on our own spiritual and 
physical health and on the welfare of others and 
set our standards accordingly. 

This will raise other questions. Is it enough 
simply to refrain from doing something harmful? 
Should we not live so as to be positively bene- 
ficial? Turn to the questions raised by Harold 
Ewing in today’s lesson in Adult Student, toward 
the end of his section entitled “An Alcoholic Cul- 
ture.” Use them if they seem appropriate to you. 

Certain other biblical standards might be in- 
troduced here. Review the picture of drunkenness 
confronting the early church, as described by 
Luccock in Wesley Quarterly. Paul appeals to no 
slavish literalism in his attack on the problem, but 
rather calls people into a more dynamic relation- 
ship with Christ. Moralism is no substitute for a 
thorough grounding of one’s total human experi- 
ence in spiritual values. 

You must guard against using vague and over- 
simplified statements such as, “All you have to 
do is accept Christ.” Your people need more spe- 
cific help. Suggest that to “put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ” is to accept as their own his purpose for 
living, to share his disciplines of prayer and serv- 
ice, to become more a part of the fellowship of 
the Church—His Body. Then moral and ethical 
demands become more than pious obligations. 
They are free expressions of life’s meaning under 


God. 


II. Sharing high standards with others 


Point out that serious personal acceptance of 
high standards for ourselves involves us inevita- 
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bly in sharing them. Since we do not live in 
isolation one from another, we cannot help but 
communicate character values. Make use of Luc- 
cock’s moving treatment of the importance of 
example in today’s lesson in Wesley Quarterly. 

Granting the truth of this, we still must consider 
how seriously we accept high standards when it 
comes to alcohol. Is our witness like a “light under 
a bushel” or “like a city set on a hill”? What 
happens when our standards are threatened by 
certain social forces? Discuss some barriers that 
stand in the way of effective sharing of high stand- 
ards: pressure to conform, our desire to be liked, 
the chance of making a sale, our fear of censure, 
indifference, and our failure to appreciate the seri- 
ousness of the problem. 

Tackle this last point specifically for a few 
moments, and let the seriousness of the problem 
challenge your people. Recall for the class the 
results of drinking as reported in Adult Student: 
the economic cost; law enforcement; broken 
homes, etc. Similar material is provided in Wes- 
ley Quarterly in the lesson interpretation. Here 
is social injustice and human exploitation in one 
of its worst and most subtle forms. 

Turn here to the passage from Habakkuk. Point 
out that exploitation presents a challenge to be for 
or against the injustice and evil gain which has 
permitted the building of expensive houses, 


the stone will cry out from the wall, 
and the beam from the woodwork respond 
(Habakkuk 2:11). 


Does this not speak to today’s liquor industry? 

Help your class catch this note of urgency! 
Another question should be raised: What are 

we sharing, and with whom? Remind your class 


Irresponsibility caused by drinking alcohol often results 
in tragedy. 
Harold M. Lambert 
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that we must share with both nondrinkers and 
drinkers. Show that drinkers need far more than 
a simple example of nondrinking, important as 
that is. 

Point out to the class that the nondrinker often 
fails to impress the drinker, because he displays 
the equivalent of alcoholism in his retreat from 
reality through gossip, rationalization, sensual 
tastes in songs and amusements. The drinker, in 
his defensive state of mind, is quick to observe 
these. You should help your class face this honest- 
ly, as a step toward a clearer understanding of 
what we have to share. 

Next, suggest that we must share with the 
drinker a way of life that speaks to the causes 
of alcoholism. This is a way of faith, in the most 
vital sense of the word, enabling a person to 
accept difficulties, give a sober evaluation to 
life’s problems, and look persistently for con- 
structive answers. 

Furthermore, suggest that we must share actual 
resources that will help the drinker face his prob- 
lem: attitudes of genuine concern for the welfare 
of others; fellowship that supports, encourages, 
and guides troubled people; practical assistance 
that will enable the drinker (and the drinker’s 
family) gain insight into the true nature of his 
problem and into the way out. 

Finally, discuss what we can share with the 
nondrinker. Consider the importance of programs 
of education, rehabilitation, and legislation. The 
annual report of your conference board of tem- 
perance or board of Christian social relations 
might be suggestive. 


III. Maintaining high standards in fellowship 


Observe that high standards wrongly conceived 
and applied are often divisive rather than unify- 
ing. Fellowship can be sadly broken by self-right- 
eousness. Point out that this is the very opposite 
of the meaning of love as Paul elsewhere inter- 
prets it for both the Romans and the Corinthians. 
Ask the class members to evaluate themselves and 
their church. Do they feel superior to the person 
with different standards? Have they maintained 
—- contact with the people they think need 

elp? 

Note that while Paul talks much of salvation 
by faith (quoting Habakkuk 2:4), he also em- 
phasizes indirectly the experience of salvation by 
association: “As for the man who is weak in faith, 
welcome him, but not for disputes over opinions” 
(Romans 14:1). Point out the implications of this 
chapter of Romans as it bears on fellowship. 

Outline some of the applications of the prin- 
ciple of fellowship. Point up Paul’s suggestions 
that we are not judges over our brothers. Suggest 
the corollary that we need to help all men live 
consciously and conscientiously under the judg- 
ment of God (see John 3:16-21). Also note that 
genuine fellowship implies mutual understanding 
and upbuilding rather than mutual accusation. 





Lead the class to accept its responsibility to help 
men and women rise to a higher self-estimate, ex- 
perience genuine friendship and love, and dis- 
cover effective answers to their very real prob- 
lems. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Most of the questions for discussion are in- 
corporated in the section on “How to Proceed.” 
The following might be used to bring the lesson 
to final focus: 

1. What are the incentives for abstinence? 

2. What forces threaten the effectiveness of our 
witness against alcohol? 


In CLOSING 


Close by following either or both of these sug- 
gestions: 

1. Summarize the major points discussed or 
decisions reached in today’s lesson. 

2. Have someone read, in a devotional mood, 
Romans 13:11-14 and 14:17-19. 

If, on the other hand, you wish to introduce 
next week’s lesson on daily work and at the same 
time acknowledge Labor Day, you might close 
with a reading of the National Council of Church- 
es’ Labor Sunday Message. 


fp The Group in Action 





By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: This lesson examines some of the cur- 
rent practices leading to the sale and use of alco- 
holic beverages and considers some of the evils 
that result. 

Preparation: Divide the class into two sections, 
A and B. Appoint from each section three persons 
who will ask one question each on today’s lesson 
and will conduct a short discussion of each ques- 
tion. 

Questions similar to the following may be given 
to the six speakers to use for their discussions: 

1. To what extent have modern pressures led 
many people to turn to alcohol as an escape? 

2. In what ways has attractive advertising in 
“slick” magazines and daily newspapers popu- 
larized drinking? 

3. To what degree has the ready availability of 
alcoholic beverages in many places led to its in- 
creased use? 

4. What attitude should one adopt toward tak- 
ing an occasional social drink? 

5. How much does a person influence others by 
his drinking? 

6. How can a person, as an individual, effective- 
ly take a stand on the issue of drinking? 
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To begin: Introduce today’s lesson by defining 
“temperance.” Contrary to popular belief, it does 
not mean simply “moderation.” Webster’s New 
World Dictionary, college edition, defines it also 
as “sobriety, self-restraint, total abstinence from 
alcoholic liquors.” 

After your introductory remarks, divide the 
group as suggested and hand out to the six leaders 
the suggested questions. 

How to proceed: Ask the first questioner from 
group A to direct his question to group B and to 
conduct a discussion of not more than five minutes 
within that group. (By limiting the discussion to 
only half the total group you will get fuller par- 
ticipation.) Then call upon a questioner from 
group B to ask his question of group A and to 
lead a short discussion within that group. 

After the six questioners have led their short 
discussions, tie the comments together by direct- 
ing these questions to the group as a whole: Can 
we follow a course of moderation in drinking, or 
should we stand firm for total abstinence? What 
evils come from drinking? How certain can we be 
that moderate drinking will not lead to eventual 
alcoholism? What can the church do to influence 
society’s attitude toward drinking? 

In closing: Remind the class that God must 
come into any discussion of temperance. Recall 
that Alcoholics Anonymous stresses the need to 
recognize a “higher power” before an alcoholic 
may hope to recover. Show that to achieve social 
justice one needs to be just to himself—to respect 
God’s temple, the human body. 

Refer to the Adult Student discussion of the 
results of drinking. Read aloud from Wesley 
Quarterly the sections entitled “The Exploded 
Saloon” and “A Big Problem.” Close by asking 
this question: What stand would Jesus take on 
this issue? 

Looking ahead: Appoint four students to con- 
sider next week’s lesson from the point of view 
of labor, another from the point of view of man- 
agement, and to be prepared next Sunday for a 
role-playing experience dealing with Christian 
justice in one’s daily work. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘ Even the professional dealer in human misery 
is likely to recognize that his life could be differ- 
ent. Some months ago, federal agents broke the 
biggest dope ring of our time—an international 
syndicate doing a $100,000,000 business in opium, 
cocaine, and heroin. 

Newsmen tried to get photographs of the key 
men in the case. But, handcuffed to one another 
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and to a U.S. marshall, two of the three top de- 
fendants hid their faces so that they could not 
be shown in newspapers. 


’ It was hard enough to approximate temperance 
in the comparatively simple societies of yesterday; 
it is all but impossible today. For the manu- 
facturer and seller of a product that rests on in- 
temperance has a powerful new weapon: modern 
advertising. 

Writing in The Hidden Persuaders, a 1957 pub- 
lication of David McKay Company, Vance Pack- 
ard analyzes the new art of “motivational re- 
search.” Actually an application of psychological 
research to modern merchandizing, the process 
seeks to find out why people buy—and how they 
may be persuaded by any man who has a suf- 
ficiently big advertising budget. 

At least to a degree, car makers no longer sell 
transportation. Rather, they sell prestige and 
sense of achievement. Conversely, the advertise- 
ment that boosts sales is likely to have a major 
impact upon ideas. 

A noted sales campaign rested on the formula, 
“I stopped traffic in my Maidenform Bra.” Though 
it certainly did boost sales of garments bearing 
that particular trademark, the advertising pro- 
gram also gave subtle but real support to particu- 
lar philosophies of sex. So it is not simply in mer- 
chandising of liquor and tobacco, that advertisers 
sell ideas as well as merchandise. 


% Real temperance goes far deeper than simply 
abstaining from use of intoxicants, narcotics, and 
other harmful products. It is a way of life that 
grows out of special sets of values. To a degree 
that is both fearful and frightening, our culture 
is dominated by values not calculated to produce 
basic temperance. 

This was made very clear in the sudden and 
dramatic suicide of Robert R. Young. He was 
poor-boy-made-rich; a man who once did manual 
labor at 28 cents an hour but who lived to become 
“Mr. Railroads.” He seemed to have everything: 
mansions in Florida and in the east, his own 
private railroad car, golf games with the Duke 
of Windsor, and control of half a hundred major 
financial empires. Yet he put a shotgun to his 
head and pulled both triggers. 

Temperance in the sense of disciplined surren- 
der to a search for God and for abiding values 
produces less spectacular but more significant 
lives than that of Mr. Young. 


* Taken to court by traffic officers, Long Island 
real estate man J. Philip Cahill was found to have 
accumulated 131 unanswered tickets. 

Magistrate Murtagh announced a fine of 
$6,550 or 393 days in jail. Cahill decided to pay. 
But newspapers quoted him with the classic 
alibi of the century: “I am a victim of circum- 
stances.” 
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The Leader in Action 








By WILLIAM R. LOCKE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


We are beginning a series of five lessons on 
“The Bible Speaks.” This is a course in listening 
to the message of the Bible. It is not simply a 
course in how to read the Bible, although much 
reading of the Bible will be expected. It is not a 
course in biblical theology or the teachings of 
the Bible, but a course that will train us so that 
as we read we will hear the message the Bible 
speaks to us. 

You will want to read carefully the material by 
Christie in Adult Student, and all the members of 
the class should read it. As the teacher you will 
want to use some additional resources (see page 
40). 

The Interpreter’s Bible is an excellent resource. 
Do not be afraid of its size. Also do not pick up a 
volume expecting to read straight through it; 
take time to get acquainted with the set and learn 
how to use it. If this set of books is not available 
to you, suggest that your local library or your 
church library buy it. A good start to make in 
laying a foundation for this series of lessons is to 
read the article, “The Study of the Bible,” in 
Volume 1. 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary offers gen- 
eral articles and an introduction and exposition 
for each book in the Bible. If you use this book, 





Dr. Locke is professor of Bible, High Point College, High 
Point, North Carolina. 
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remember that it represents biblical scholarship of 
about thirty years ago. Because it was sound 
scholarship, it is still reliable, but the discoveries 
and ideas of the last quarter century are not there. 
You will be helped by the articles, “How to Study 
the Bible” and “The Christian Approach to the 
Study of the Scriptures.” 

Encourage the members of your class to read 
the biblical passages and to study the lesson ma- 
terials week by week. It would be well to bring 
Bibles to class, or have them available, so that 
you can refer to passages together as you discuss 
them. 

You will find that the first two lessons of the 
series emphasize how the Bible speaks, and the 
third and fourth lessons emphasize what it says. 
In this first lesson Christie presents in a few words 
the heart of the whole series: “Essentially the 
Bible is the proclamation that God has spoken, 
and continues to speak, through his creative out- 
reach for man.” In your preparation and in your 
teaching keep this constantly in mind. Keep check 
on yourself by asking: Am I-hearing, am I helping 
my class to hear, what God speaks through the 
Bible? 

A principle of interpretation set forth in this 
first lesson is used throughout the lessons: Look 
through the eyes of those for whom the material 
was first written. If you can grasp what it means 
to do this, and if you can interpret it to your stu- 
dents, you will have taken a big step toward 
understanding the Bible. 

As you prepare, you may find that more ma- 
terial is offered than you can use in a single ses- 
sion. If so, you will need to make a selection of 
material. 

Each class, like each teacher, is an individual. 
If necessary, adapt the Teaching Outline to suit 
your particular situation. 
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TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Why do we often fail to hear what the Bible 
has to say? 
II. Steps to understanding 

A. Listen with ears of faith 

B. Look through the eyes of those for whom 
the material was first written 

C. Look for the simplest and most apparent 
meaning 

D. Be honest with all concerned 

III. Application of these steps 


To BEGIN 


You might begin by asking how many members 
of the class own a Bible. How many have read 
from the Bible today? within the last week? How 
many have sat down and seriously tried to study 
the Bible? 

Everybody has a Bible. Everybody honors it, 
hears it read, and reads it occasionally. But how 
well do we understand what the Bible has to say? 
Ask the opinion of the class: Does the Bible have 
a message on problems such as war and peace, 
race relations, class distinctions, sorrow and dis- 
couragement? Do not stop to discuss these prob- 
lems, but simply raise them. The class will recog- 
nize that in each of these areas, and in many 
others, there is wide disagreement on what the 
Bible says. 


How To PROcEED 


I. Why do we often fail to hear what the Bible has 
to say? 


To discover what the Bible says, we need more 
than a superficial knowledge of verses to be 
quoted, for we discover that a verse on one side 
of a problem can be answered with a verse on the 
other side. For example, “All who take the 
sword will perish with the sword” (Matthew 26: 
52)—“Let him who has no sword sell his mantle 
and buy one” (Luke 22:36). 

All of us know that knowledge of the Bible may 
be very superficial, like that of the television con- 
testant who excels in answering questions about 
the Bible but falls short of putting its teachings 
into practice in his own life. 

In order to get the real meaning of the Bible 
we must be willing to devote time and effort to 
the task. Ask the class to suggest what difficulties 
they encounter in the study of the Bible. If the 
class does not recognize difficulties, you may 
point out these “Barriers to Bible Study” noted 
in Buttrick’s article (The Interpreter’s Bible): 

A. Small type 

B. Artificial division of the material into verses 

C. Confusion of literary types 

D. Disregard of chronology 

E. General obscurity of meaning so great that 
“to tell a beginner, ‘Read the Bible,’ is as unfair 
as if an elementary schoolteacher were to say 
to his class, ‘Study Euclid.’ ” 
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II. Steps to understanding 


A. Listen with ears of faith. This, Christie 
says, is the first step to understanding the Bible. 
Be sensitive to religious values in what you read. 
It is a mistake to look for scientific data or legal 
precepts. Ask the class in what area the Bible will 
give its message. You will be on the right track 
if you reach the conclusion that the Bible speaks 
in the area of personal relations: the relation of 
man to God and man to his fellow men; the 
divine prompting and man’s response or refusal; 
principles for the guidance of man’s conduct in 
the light of the divine will. 

B. Look through the eyes of those for whom 
the material was first written. This is a very im- 
portant principle of interpretation, one which is 
basic in our approach to the Bible all through this 
series of lessons. Make sure that you understand 
it yourself, and take time enough to make it clear 
to the class. 

A simple example may start the class in apply- 
ing this principle. Read aloud the first clause of 
Acts 28:13 in the King James Version. Ask the 
class what they understand the author to mean 
when he says, “We fetched a compass.” At first 
glance, the reference seems to be to a magnetic 
compass used for guiding the ship. But what did 
this verse mean to its first readers, who lived in 
the first century a.v.? Remember that the mag- 
netic compass was not used in the Mediterranean 
world until more than a thousand years later. 
What the author meant, and the first readers 
understood, was that they sailed around to get to 
Rhegium. (On the meaning of this verse note the 
Revised Standard Version.) 

Further illustrations of the principle may be 
useful. Consider this verse: “For if a woman will 
not veil herself, then she should cut off her hair” 
(1 Corinthians 11:6). What meaning does this 
verse have for us? None. What did it mean to its 
first readers? That women should be decent and 
respectable and not give the impression of being 
public prostitutes. 

Or look at this verse: “If food is a cause of my 
brother’s falling, I will never eat meat, lest I cause 
my brother to fall” (1 Corinthians 8:13). Brought 
directly to us, this verse has no meaning, but for 
the first readers this verse was significant. 

To look through the eyes of those for whom the 
passage was first written, you will have to learn 
who the first readers were, where they lived, and 
when, and what problems they faced. This is what 
Buttrick means when he suggests that in ap- 
proaching any book in the Bible we ask, Who 
wrote this book, and why, and when, and where? 

Sometimes our inquiry concerns not so much 
the first readers of a book as the first hearers of 
the words spoken. This is the approach to make to 
the sermon of a prophet, such as Jeremiah, chap- 
ter 7. Who were the hearers? People of Jerusalem. 
“The house which is called by my name” (verse 
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14) meant the Temple. “My place that was in 
Shiloh” (verse 12) referred to the old temple in 
Shiloh, which had long ago been destroyed. “Your 
kinsmen, all the offspring of Ephraim” (verse 15) 
were the people of the Northern Kingdom, who 
had been taken into exile. So the first hearers 
understood these words as a threat of divine 
punishment, to be inflicted because of their wick- 
edness. 

Now ask: How does the study of the Bible call 
for the use of imagination? Someone may reply 
that we are dealing with facts and imagination 
ought not to be used at all; but you may point 
out that we must use imagination to relate the 
writing to the first readers. Having learned as 
many facts as we can about the first readers (or 
the first hearers), we use imagination to bring 
those facts to life. A good use of imagination is 
seen in Christie’s treatment of First Corinthians. 
It is legitimate to imagine a synagogue and people 
in it as the letter is being read, but it would be un- 
real to imagine the reader putting on spectacles or 
adjusting a microphone. 

C. Look for the simplest and most apparent 
meaning. Beware of fanciful and fantastic inter- 
pretations. I have read the statement that air- 
planes are pictured in the Bible in the verse, 


Like birds hovering, so the Lorp of hosts 
will protect Jerusalem (Isaiah 31:5). 


Some people take Nahum 2:4 as a description of 
automobile traffic. 

D. Be honest with all concerned.—Show the 
class that looking for the simplest and most ap- 
parent meaning is equivalent to being honest with 
the writer. When we twist the meaning of the 
Bible, or read into it some meaning that we want 
to find—anything from anticommunism to anti- 
tobacco—we are substituting a different meaning 
for what was intended; and this is dishonest. 


III. Application of these steps 


Apply these steps in understanding to a treat- 
ment of Paul’s First Letter to the Corinthians. 
Follow the treatment Christie gives. You will 
want to describe briefly the church in Corinth 
and its situation in the city. Some correspondence 
had already taken place between Paul and Cor- 
inth when this letter was received, and some 
questions had been directed to Paul. In the letter 
Paul dealt with the reports and the questions he 
had received. The different topics are well out- 
lined by Christie, and from his treatment you can 
discover what Paul’s letter meant to its first 
readers. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What differences may be noted between the 


devotional use of the Bible and the study of the 
Bible? 








2. What advantages (or disadvantages) are 
there in studying the Bible in the Revised Stand- 
ard Version, rather than in the King James Ver- 
sion? 

3. What advantages (or disadvantages) are 
there in studying the Bible in a modern language 
version such as Moffatt’s translation or the Ameri- 
can Translation by Smith and Goodspeed? 

4. Does the problem of factions which troubled 
Paul in Corinth (1 Corinthians 1:10-13) have any 
parallels in church life today? Do we find in 
Paul’s letter any suggested cure? 

5. Are we free to do everything that we please? 
Does the law of Christian liberty (1 Corinthians 
8:13) place any restraints on our freedom? 

6. How can we distinguish between the legiti- 
mate use of imagination and the use of imagina- 
tion which becomes fantastic in the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the steps to understanding the Bible 
as we have suggested them. Emphasize especially 
that in studying a passage from the Bible we must 
constantly ask ourselves: What did these words 
mean to the first readers? What principles laid 
down here are still valid? 

Suggest that the class members read the daily 
Bible readings for next week. 





The Group in Action 








By ROBERT M. COX 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


Purpose: So many things compete for the time 
and attention of persons that they are becoming 
increasingly selective. If they do not discover any 
relationship between the Bible and the activities 
and problems of daily life, we should not be sur- 
prised if they fail to find time to study it. 

This lesson is intended to help persons learn 
how to hear God speaking to them through the 
words of the Bible. It provides an opportunity to 
give the members of the class an experience in 
which the relevance of one or more Bible pas- 
sages becomes very clear. 

To begin: The leader may comment on the in- 
terest which most churchmen have in knowing 
more about the Bible. The increasing tendency 
to be concerned with the meaning of the Bible 
should be mentioned. 

The leader may suggest that members of the 
group turn to a neighbor and discuss one or 
more of the following questions: 
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1. Why do we have so much difficulty in under- 
standing the Bible’s message for us? 

2. What kind of guidance do we need most in 
order to increase our understanding? 

3. How can we help one another to discover 
the relevance of the Bible and to respond to its 
message? 

If the time is limited, it may be advisable to 
ask each couple to discuss one question and assign 
each of these questions to a section of the class. 
Or each couple may select the question in which 
they are most interested. After about eight to 
twelve minutes, couples may be asked to share 
with the class what they felt to be the most im- 
portant factors in the question discussed. It is not 
necessary to hear from each couple but try to hear 
representative comments on each question. 

The leader may direct attention to how we ap- 
proach the Bible or to the contribution that re- 
source books may make. This may allow him to 
define the “religious approach” as it is presented 
in The Study of the New Testament: “The reli- 
gious approach seeks first of all to discover exact- 
ly what the author was trying to say to his 
readers. But it does not stop there; it goes on to 
ask a further question: What does this mean to 
me now? We must not expect ancient books to 
speak according to our thought forms, . . . This 
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The Leader in Action 








By WILLIAM R. LOCKE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The theme of this lesson is that the Bible speaks 
through different types of literature and that 
each type speaks in its own way. To discuss each 
type of literature would require more time than 
is afforded in one class session. Rather than skim 
through the whole list in a few minutes, you will 
probably want to make some choices. It is better 
to treat a few types carefully than to create con- 
fusion by trying to treat them all. If you stimulate 
enough interest that the group wishes to devote 
further time to the literary values of the Bible, 
that will be good. 

Look over the types of literature listed, and 
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approach would seek the religious values as they 
emerge from historical study.” * 

The group may have an experience with the 
religious approach through a consideration of 
First Corinthians. The leader should give some 
of the historical background of the book. Then 
divide the class into groups of four to seven per- 
sons. Ask them to read 1 Corinthians 8 and discuss 
“What does this mean to me now?” Suggest that 
they consider its relation to the current problem 
of drinking alcoholic beverages (or a similar 
problem of local concern). Ask one member of 
each group to record (1) questions that require 
more background information and (2) the most 
significant insights expressed by the group. 

As the reporters of each group share their notes 
(after about twelve to fifteen minutes for dis- 
cussion) , the leader may emphasize two important 
factors: (1) the importance of using good re- 
source books for background information, (2) the 
way in which the experience of various persons 
enable them to see meaning in the passage that 
others failed to see. 

For next week ask someone to be ready to re- 
port on the first chapter of The Bible and You, 
by Edward P. Blair. (See page 40.) 


1From The Study of the New Testament, by Clarence Tucker 
Craig. Abingdon Press, 1939. 





Many Books” 


survey the whole list in beginning the class dis- 
cussion. Then choose for detailed consideration as 
many of the types as you think you will have time 
for. 

Read as much of the Bible as you can, ap- 
proaching it as literature, with the guidance of 
good books that will interpret the different types. 
The Bible and the Common Reader, by Mary 
Ellen Chase (source on page 40), presents an ex- 
cellent treatment here. An article, “The Bible as 
Literature,” in Abingdon Bible Commentary ex- 
plains different types of literature. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Types of literature in the Bible 
. Narrative 

Poetry 

Laws 

. Sermons 

Letters 

Wisdom literature 

. Apocalyptic 

II. Unity in the literature 


AAR OAW> 
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To BEGIN 


Recall the principle laid down last week: In 
order to understand the message of the Bible it 
is important to look through the eyes of the first 
readers and hear with the ears of the first hearers. 
In this lesson we try to discover how we can read 
a passage from the Bible for the same purpose 
that the first readers read it. To do this it is im- 
portant to know the type of literature we are 
dealing with. 

Suggest to the class that we are accustomed to 
using books of different kinds. Three useful books 
around the house are a cookbook, a hymnbook, 
and a telephone directory. These are not easily 
confused, but imagine what would happen if you 
picked up one when you wanted the other. So 
picture your confusion if you turned to the Bible 
for comfort and read Matthew 1:12, or if you 
sought moral guidance and read Song of Solomon 
1:2. 


How To PROCEED 


I. Types of literature in the Bible 


A. Narrative—Ask the class what the term 
narrative suggests to them. Narrative may be 
recognized as literature where the primary inter- 
est centers in the actions of individuals. Perhaps 
the best historical biography in the whole Bible 
is the story of David, beginning in 1 Samuel 16 
and continuing through 1 Kings 2. Ask the class 
to call to mind episodes from this story: the 
shepherd boy anointed; the slaying of Goliath; 
David at the court; the outlaw; the eternal tri- 
angle; Abigail; David among the Philistines; 
David the king; temptation; Bathsheba; “my son 
Absalom”; the choice of Solomon. 

What values do we find in reading this biog- 
raphy of David? The class may recognize how 
fully rounded is the character presented. We see 
in David the evil and the good, the strong and 
the weak, the generous and cruel, and we can 
learn to admire the one and avoid the other. 

In the New Testament the best biographical 
narrative is the story of Paul, found in Acts 
8 through 28. As you read these chapters, you will 
tramp with Paul along the roads from one prov- 
ince to another, visit the cities and towns, face 
mobs as well as congregations, sail the seas, and 
feel the winds and waves in shipwreck. You can- 
not do this without coming to appreciate the great- 
ness of the story’s hero and his dedication to his 
task of preaching the gospel. 

Some narratives in the Bible are told with the 
primary purpose of conveying a lesson. Ask the 
class to name some of Jesus’ parables. Most likely 
to be named are the good Samaritan, the prodigal 
son, the talents. When we think of a parable, what 
do we think of first of all? The story. That is the 
element of narrative, and the ease with which it 
is remembered shows the skill of Jesus as a story- 
teller. But the story is only a means to get across 


a message. Then we must ask, What is the mes- 
sage of this parable? Help the class discover the 
message of the parables that have been named. 
(See articles “The Parables” in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume VII, or “The Parables of Jesus” in 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary.) 

The Book of Ruth and the Book of Jonah are 
nearer to being parables than to being historical 
narratives. Each holds a great deal of narrative 
interest. The Book of Ruth is especially interest- 
ing to consider as a short story. 

Ask the class what they expect in a romantic 
short story. A heroine. Her characteristics? Beau- 
ty and virtue. The hero? He must be wealthy and 
generous. The plot? It should include the elements 
of persistence in trouble, boy meets girl, get mar- 
ried, live happily ever after. The setting? Any 
time in the past, and “the days when the judges 
ruled” will do as well as any. 

When you have developed the Book of Ruth 
as a delightful romance, ask: But was this book 
included in the Bible just for its story value? 
You will want to bring the class to recognize that 
the story teaches a lesson in human relations, the 
recognition of good in foreigners, and the ap- 
preciation of people who are different from us. 

B. Poetry—Much of the Old Testament is 
poetry. Ask the class to name the poetic books 
of the Old Testament. The list will include Psalms, 
Song of Solomon, and Lamentations. (Proverbs, 
Job, and Ecclesiastes represent a special type 
called Wisdom.) Point out that other books in- 
clude chapters or passages of poetry. Some of 
these are Judges 5, 2 Samuel 1:19 ff, Isaiah 40, 
many other passages from the prophets, and brief 
poems such as Numbers 21:17-18 and 1 Samuel 
18: 7. 

Ask the class for a definition of poetry. Sug- 
gested definitions will probably include the quali- 
ties of song, pictorial language, rhythm, and 
rhyme. These qualities may be seen in Hebrew 
poetry, although we must recognize that poetry 
always suffers some in the process of translation. 
The form of Hebrew poetry is called parallelism, a 
form in which the second line balances the first 
line or repeats its meaning. (On the form of 
Hebrew poetry see The Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary or Toward Understanding the Bible, by 
Georgia Harkness.) More important than under- 
standing the form of poetry is the appreciation 
that its appeal is, first of all, to the emotions. 

C. Laws.—Everyone knows that the Old Testa- 
ment contains laws. The number 613, sometimes 
mentioned as the number of laws in the Bible, 
is derived from the ancient rabbis, who identified 
that many commandments. 

Read aloud a few verses from Leviticus 11. Ask 
the class, Do these verses make interesting read- 
ing? Do we consider it important to obey their 
restrictions today? What possible values do we see 
in the laws? You will probably reach the conclu- 
sion that the value of the legal literature is chiefly 
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historical and that we, as Christians, should be 
guided by principles rather than by laws. (On the 
Old Testament laws see the article, “The Legal 
and Historical Literature of the Old Testament” 
in The Abingdon Bible Commentary.) 

D. Sermons.—Another type of literature is 
preaching, represented today by books of pub- 
lished sermons. In the Old Testament, sermons 
are found chiefly in the books of the prophets. The 
typical prophet conveyed his message by deliver- 
ing a sermon, introduced with the words, “Thus 
says the Lord.” The “Temple Sermon” of Jeremiah 
is a good example. (See Jeremiah 7:1-15 and 
chapter 26.) Almost any passage from the Book 
of Amos will sound like preaching, and you need 
little imagination to picture the rugged shepherd- 
prophet delivering it. (Note especially Amos 1 
and 2.) 

God spoke through the prophets of old. Follow- 
ing the principle laid down in last week’s lesson, 
if we are to receive the message, we must listen 
with the ears of the first hearers. We must ask: 
What did this sermon mean to those who heard 
the prophet preach it? 

E. Letters.—Letters represent a type of litera- 
ture with which we are all familiar, because all of 
us write and receive letters. In the New Testa- 
ment the Epistles of Paul (Romans to Philemon) 
are letters, and the letter form is followed in the 
General Epistles (James to Jude) and in the be- 
ginning of Revelation. 
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The Bible speaks through the ages. 
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Ask the class to name the parts of a letter. 
(Heading, inside address, greeting, body, compli- 
mentary close, signature.) Paul, however, fol- 
lowed the form current in his day. This form can 
be seen (with modifications) in any of his letters 
and can be pointed out in First Corinthians. The 
writer’s name (1:1), inside address and salutation 
(1:2-3), body (1:4 through 16:18), personal 
greetings (16:19-20), benediction and signature 
(16: 21-24). Again remind the class that the key 
to understanding is to read with the first readers. 

F. Wisdom literature.—Ask the class to recall a 
few proverbs, such as “An apple a day keeps 
the doctor away” and “Early to bed and early to 
rise makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 
Now ask for a few proverbs from the Bible. (See 
Proverbs 15:1, 17; 16:18.) You will recognize 
that the proverb is a statement of truth that is uni- 
versal and timeless, true everywhere and always. 

The class may raise the question whether it is 
possible to express the whole truth in a single 
statement, as it is assumed that proverbs do. What 
happens when one proverb can be balanced with 
a contradictory one? 

Wisdom literature—found in the Old Testament 
in Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Job, and a few of the 
Psalms—includes poems longer than these pithy 
couplets, and in Job takes the form of a long 
drama. As Christie says, “All types of wisdom 
speak to our problems of religious living.” Some 
answers suggested are too simple, but in the great- 
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est of the wisdom literature the problems are 
raised and the reader is left to work out his own 
answer. 

G. Apocalyptic—Apocalyptic is a type of litera- 
ture that is puzzling, but at the same time it fas- 
cinates many people. Representatives of this type 
of literature are found in the Book of Daniel in 
the Old Testament and the Book of Revelation in 
the New Testament. Ask the class what character- 
istics these two books have in common. The an- 
swer may include visions, predictions of the fu- 
ture, strange beasts, and messages of encourage- 
ment—distinctive characteristics of apocalyptic. 

This literature brings encouragement to people 
who are in persecution, and it conveys the mes- 
sage by the use of symbols. Interpretation of these 
symbols is the primary task in studying apoca- 
lyptic, and here, more than anywhere else, we 
must look through the eyes of the first readers. 
Many people interpret the symbols in relation to 
church history or world history, but the result of 
such interpretation is only fantasy and confusion. 
The only way to get the meaning that the writer 
intended is to ask what his symbols meant in his 
own time and to his first readers. So interpreted, 
the books of Daniel and Revelation are seen to 
express lasting truths, applicable to our own time. 


II. Unity in the literature 


We have now surveyed something of the variety 
of the literary expression of the Bible. Can we 
discover any unity underlying this variety? Raise 
this question with the class. An obvious answer is 
that all these types are bound together in one book 
—the Bible. Another answer is that in all of them 
men have found spiritual value. All of them con- 
tribute in some way to our knowledge of God. In 
terms of the title of this series of lessons, we may 
say that through all these literary forms God has 
spoken of old and continues to speak to us. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why do laws go out of date so quickly? 

2. Should we eliminate the legal passages from 
the Old Testament? If not, what values do we find 
in the legal passages? 

3. What values, other than entertainment, may 
be gained from reading the biography of David? 

4. To what areas of human relations would the 
message of the Book of Ruth be applicable today? 
If you were to tell the story of Ruth in a modern 
form (and bring a similar message), what setting 
would you use? What people would you use for 
the chief characters? | 

9. What elements of truth, and of untruth, are 
found in statements of proverbial wisdom as given 
in Proverbs 13:24; 17:28; Psalms 37:25? 


In CLosInG 
Name over the types of literature that represent 
the variety of expression in the Bible. If you have 
dwelt on only certain types in the lesson, name 


the other types in addition to these. Point out that 
certain types will be more interesting to us than 
others, and we will read from some more often 
than from others. However, we should be familiar 
with each and understand how to derive the mes- 
sage from each type. 

The next two lessons will consider what the 
Bible says as it speaks in judgment and in assur- 
ance. 


The Group in Action 





By ROBERT M. COX 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: This lesson should contribute to better 
understanding of the Bible by calling attention to 
the original languages and the literary styles of 
these writings. It can help persons recognize rea- 
sons for some of the difficulties they have in read- 
ing the Bible. However, it may also lead them to 
greater appreciation of the less obvious richness 
in beauty and meaning within the Scriptures. 

To begin: The leader may ask the class what 
the original languages of the Bible were. As this 
question is answered by members of the class, or 
the leader, let members of the group tell what they 
know about these languages. The leader may need 
to mention the most significant features of each 
language as they are suggested by Christie. He 
might then ask the class, In view of this language 
background of the Bible, what is the advantage 
of reading from more than one translation or ver- 
sion? 

Following a short discussion of this question, 
three members of the group might be asked to read 
verses 7-13 of 1 Corinthians 8 (familiar from last 
Sunday’s study) from a King James Version, a 
Revised Standard Version, and J. B. Phillips’ Let- 
ters to Young Churches. 

Divide the group into three sections. Ask each 
section to note the most outstanding features in 
one of these readings as it is read. When members 
indicate what they found most impressive, the 
leader may call attention to the problem of trans- 
lating words and experiences of one language or 
period into its most meaningful form for people 
of another language or period. 

Remind the class that language is not the only 
problem involved in discovering the fullest possi- 
ble meaning in the Bible. The leader may ask the 
person who has read from The Bible and You, by 
E. P. Blair, to report to the class. 

What axioms about the Bible does Dr. Blair 
feel are important? What is the significance of 
each of these for the class? If possible, have some- 
one record the axioms on a chalk board or a sheet 
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of newsprint where the class can see them as the 
report is given. Allow members of the class to 
question the reader or discuss these briefly. 

If the discussion turns to the literary forms in 
the Bible, the leader will want to be ready to 
supplement the discussion with the most impor- 
tant information from Adult Student. 

It may be possible to have all members of the 
group read a short narrative from the Bible, such 
as Jonah or Ruth. After this has been read, ask 
them to discuss, in groups of about five persons, 
the meaning of the story on the basis of their read- 
ing alone. Use only about five to eight minutes for 
this. Then the leader, or a member of the group 
asked earlier, may share background information 
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The Leader in Action 








By WILLIAM R. LOCKE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Our first two lessons were concerned primarily 
with how the Bible speaks, and the second two are 
concerned with what the Bible says. In a sense 
this lesson and the next one balance each other. 
We dare not overlook the fact that the Bible 
speaks in judgment and condemnation. Yet the 
message of the Bible is not entirely judgment, and 
we must balance condemnation with assurance. 

As background for this lesson you will want 
to read widely in the prophets, for they were first 
of all preachers of a message of judgment. The 
article, “The Prophetic Literature of the Old Tes- 
tament,” in The Abingdon Bible Commentary in- 
troduces the literature briefly but adequately. See 
also the article, “The Prophetic Literature” in 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 1. One short and 
readable book on the prophets is The Prophetic 
Movement in Israel, by Albert C. Knudson. (See 
page 40 for the source of this and several other 
recommended reference books.) 

In your reading concentrate on the sermons of 
the prophets, and let the guidance of an introduc- 
tion or commentary save you from wandering 
through the books. As you read, keep an open 
mind for what the prophet is trying to say to his 
immediate hearers. Too often we have missed the 
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about this narrative from The Abingdon Bible 
Commentary, The Interpreter’s Bible or other 
commentary. The small groups may discuss again 
the meaning of the narrative but from their new 
perspective. After a short period, they may be 
asked what new meaning they found in this story. 
Another possibility is to have the class compare 
the idea of law as they find it in a law passage— 
such as Exodus 21, a prophecy—as Jeremiah 31: 
31-34, and a Gospel record—as Mark 12: 28-31. 
As the session comes to a close, members might 
be asked to read Paul’s Letter to the Philippians 
more than once during the next week. They 
should note in particular what proportion of this 
letter could just as well be written to us today. 


messages of the prophets because we have ap- 
proached them to look for words or phrases that 
we may seize on as “predictions” of New Testa- 
ment happenings, when we should be reading 
with the eyes of the first readers and hearing with 
the ears of the first hearers. 

Several of Jesus’ parables bring messages of 
judgment. Note particularly the parables of 
the tares (Matthew 13: 24-30), the wise and fool- 
ish virgins (25:1-13), the last judgment (25:31- 
46), the great feast (Luke 14: 15-24), and the rich 
man and Lazarus (16:19-31). Your aim in teach- 
ing this lesson from the prophets and the parables 
will be to interpret enough examples so that the 
members of the class will discover what the Bible 
says in judgment in these examples and how the 
Bible speaks in judgment in any other passage that 
may be studied at another time. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. How the Bible speaks in judgment 
A. The prophets 
B. The New Testament 
II. Application of principles 
A. On our civilization 
B. On social issues 
C. On personal sins 


To BrcIn 


Review with the class what we are undertaking 
to do in this series, and recall what we have al- 
ready accomplished. The basic principle of inter- 
pretation should be laid down again: To under- 
stand the message of the Bible we must read with 
the eyes of the first readers and hear with the 
ears of the first hearers. This principle is especially 
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Jeremiah 


important in discovering the message of judg- 
ment, for we are tempted to start with our own 
prejudices and look to discover verses which—if 
we are not particular about the meanings of words 
—will condemn the things we want condemned. 

Do not dwell on mistaken interpretations, but 
someone may want to suggest how prejudice can 
color our reading of the Bible. The story is told 
that someone once approached Dwight L. Moody 
and said: “Mr. Moody, why don’t you approve of 
smoking? You can’t find a verse in the Bible that 
forbids it,” and Mr. Moody replied: “No, but I 
can find a verse that describes it: ‘He that is filthy, 
let him be filthy still.’ ” 

We must not expect to extract from the Bible 
detailed rules to regulate our conduct, for rules 
go out of date with changing conditions. We must 
look, rather, for principles which may be applied 
to modern conditions as they were applied in days 
past. We must allow the Bible to speak to the so- 
cial issues of our day. 


How To PROCEED 
I. How the Bible speaks in judgment 
Direct the attention of the class first to the Old 








Testament prophets as the ones who most ex- 
plicitly spoke in judgment upon their own day. 
Suggest that we look into some specific things 
they said. Time may not permit discussion of each 
of the passages listed below, and you may need to 
make a choice. In your study of these passages 
you will find it very helpful to refer to The Inter- 
preter’s Bible for exegesis and exposition. 

A. The prophets.— 

Read Hosea 10:13-15. Show how the prophet is 
announcing doom because the people have sowed 
the evil seeds of iniquity, injustice, and lies, and 
then think they can escape the evil harvest of na- 
tional destruction. The earlier verses in chapter 
10 show how the history of the nation has been a 
growth in evil, which must inevitably lead up to 
the harvest of destruction that is coming. 

Read Micah 3:1-4. The prophet pictures the 
leaders of his nation as though they were canni- 
bals chopping up and eating the flesh of their own 
people. In judgment the Lord will be deaf to their 
cries for help. They will get what they deserve. 
Because they have no mercy in dealing with their 
fellow men, the Lord will have no mercy in deal- 
ing with them. Verses 9-12 show the false confi- 
dence of the leaders and the judgment that this 
must inevitably bring. 

Read Isaiah 31: 1-3. Here the prophet announces 
destruction which is coming on the nation. What 
you must discover with the class is the principle 
on the basis of which the prophet is judging the 
nation and announcing the coming destruction. 
What national policies does the prophet condemn? 

Egypt was one of the great nations of the world, 
and going “down to Egypt for help” was the policy 
of trust in international alliances. Horses, chariots, 
and horsemen were forms of military equipment 
(horses were used only in war, not for agricul- 
tural purposes or peaceful transportation). The 
prophet draws a contrast between reliance on in- 
ternational alliances and military equipment and 
reliance on God. Can you carry over the principle 
from horses and chariots to atomic bombs and in- 
tercontinental missiles? In this same vein compare 
Isaiah 30:15-17. 

Jeremiah 7:1-15. The Temple sermon of Jere- 
miah is too long to read entire in class, but you 
may read a few verses (9-10) and summarize the 
sermon. The message of the sermon is that worship 
is no substitute for righteousness, and continued 
evil will bring destruction. This attitude of con- 
demning the practices of worship when they are 
offered as a substitute for righteousness is an atti- 
tude taken by several of the prophets. Note Isaiah 
1:10-17; Amos 5:21-24; Micah 6:6-8. 


B. The New Testament.— 


Luke 16:19-31. Recall the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus. Ask the class to identify the 
point of the parable. What does it teach about the 
effects of wealth? About the danger of wealth to 
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For Your Reading* 


The Bible and the Common Reader, by Mary 
Ellen Chase. Macmillan Company. $4.95 
Toward Understanding the Bible, by Georgia 
Harkness. Abingdon Press. 65 cents 

Letters to Young Churches, by J. B. Phillips. 
Macmillan Company. $2.75 

The Prophetic Movement in Israel, by Albert 
C. Knudson. Abingdon Press. $1 

How Came the Bible? by Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
Abingdon Press. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1 

Getting to Know the Bible, by Edward P. 
Blair. Abingdon Press. 35 cents 

The Interpreter’s Bible; 12 volumes. Abing- 
don Press. $8.75 per volume 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary. Abingdon 
Press. Regular, $8.75; indexed, $10 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 











society? And the danger of wealth to the man who 
possesses it? What warnings would prevent these 
dangers if men would heed them? 

Read James 3:13-16. The entire third chapter 
of James sounds like the words of an Old Testa- 
ment prophet. Show how James speaks in judg- 
ment on those who are careless and insincere in 
speech and action. 

Philemon. With the Letter to Philemon, Paul 
returned a slave to the master from whom he had 
escaped (verse 12). It appears that Paul accepted 
without question the institution of slavery; but 
in the letter he made a request (verses 15-16) 
which, if wholly carried out, would make slavery 
impossible. In this connection, note how Paul 
judged the social distinctions of his day in Gala- 
tians 3: 26-28. 


II. Application of principles 


The class discussion must be guided to interpret 
these judgments so that the principles can be ap- 
plied to our problems. As Christie says, “A large 
part of the message of the Bible speaks in judg- 
ment upon practices that began long ago—and 
have continued.” Unless we see how the prac- 
tices have continued and the principles still apply, 
in studying the Bible we will be dealing with 
nothing but dead data of ancient history. Christie 
suggests three areas of application. 

A. On our civilization—Ask the class what re- 
lationship can be discovered between the message 
of the prophets and the international armaments 
race. The passages noted above from Hosea and 
Isaiah are relevant here, and other passages may 
be brought in. The class may raise current issues 
in the field of international relations and discuss 
how prophets speak to these issues. 

B. On social issues.—Ask the class to name 
three or four current social problems. You may 
need to do some prompting, for often the real 
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problems are ignored with the attitude that they 
are all settled and do not concern us. When the 
problems have been brought up, discuss them in 
the light of the principles derived from the pas- 
sages above, or from similar passages in the 
prophets or the New Testament. Problems may be 
brought up in the area of race relations, class dis- 
tinctions, the ethics of business, labor and manage- 
ment, corruption in public office, or crime and 
juvenile delinquency. 

C. On personal sins.—All of us can discuss the 
sins of other people more readily than we can 
our own. If we do not want to confess our sins in 
the public session of the class, we may consider 
what personal sins committed by other people may 
come under judgment as the Bible speaks. What 
are the worst sins committed by people today? 
What sins are most prevalent in our own culture? 
How can people be warned against the sins they 
are committing? Are people today as callous about 
warnings as were the rich man’s brothers? (Luke 
16:27-31.) Do people today think they can fool 
God in their personal lives as the worshipers in 
Jeremiah’s day thought they were fooling God 
with their superficial worship? Do we know par- 
ents who discipline themselves and their children 
with the kind of discipline the prophets called for? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the significance of the “great chasm” 
in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus? When 
was this “great chasm” fixed between the two 
men? What chasms are we permitting to widen in 
society today? 

2. Why did the apostle Paul not condemn the 
institution of slavery? Are we, then, bound to ac- 
cept the institution of slavery? Under what condi- 
tions should we follow a man’s principles rather 
than his example? 

3. How does the judgment of Hosea on plowing 
and reaping (Hosea 10:13-15) apply to family re- 
lationships and the training of children? How does 
it apply to a person’s conduct of his business? 

4, Why did the prophets so generally condemn 
the empty forms of worship? What did Jesus say 
on this subject? (See Matthew 5:23-24.) How 
can we strike a balance to preserve the values of 
worship and at the same time avoid its dangers? 

5. Why is the word sin used less commonly to- 
day than it was in the time of the prophets (or in 
the time of our grandparents)? What words in 
common use are substitutes for sin? How can we 
recapture the meaning that was implied in the 
word? 


In CLOSING 


Point out that we have been studying one em- 
phasis of the biblical message. This is only one of 
several emphases, but it is an important and ines- 
capable one, spoken clearly by the Old Testament 
prophets and by James. 
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It is not a popular message. We need not imagine 
that the prophets were welcome visitors when 
they came with their words of judgment. Men 
did not smile serenely when Jesus spoke harsh 
words, but he spoke them just the same. We may 
not find the words of judgment pleasant reading, 
but we must study and apply them. 

Our next lesson will present a contrasting em- 
phasis: “The Bible Speaks in Assurance.” 





The Group in Action 








By ROBERT M. COX 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: Through this lesson persons should 
gain understanding of the manner in which the 
Bible speaks to us through its judgment, in prin- 
ciple, upon characteristics of our time which are 
no less evil today than similar characteristics of 
biblical days. It will be particularly valuable if it 
helps men and women realize that no Bible-cen- 
tered religion can ignore the conditions of men or 
the oft-referred-to “secular matters” from which 
some persons would like to separate the church. 

Primary questions: (1) In what ways does the 
Bible pronounce judgment upon our society? 

2) How can these judgments be brought to the 
minds of men with greater impact? 

3) To what extent may there be found within 
these forms of judgment guidance for overcoming 
the evils that call them forth? 

To begin: The leader may express in his own 
words the first paragraph under the subheading 
“Continuing Responsibility” in the material in 
Adult Student. The class might then be asked: 
Have you ever thought of the Bible as a mirror in 
which we see ourselves? How does it serve this 
function? 

If the group is slow to respond, attention might 
be called to Hosea 10:13-14 to which Christie 
makes reference. After this has been read, the 
class may want to discuss briefly whether the cur- 
rent tendency to trust in military might and alli- 
ances is greatly different from Israel’s similar 
trust, against which the prophets repeatedly spoke. 

The class might be asked to think of other social 
evils which are under the judgment of the Bible. 
Attention might be called to Amos 8:4-6, and 
someone may read this aloud. Following this read- 
ing, refer to Reuel Howe’s idea that “God created 
persons to be loved, and things to be used.” Then 
ask the class, Is the implication that’ we use per- 
Sons and love things related, in principle, to this 
statement of Amos? 

Call attention to the manner in which the Bible 
speaks in judgment on our personal sin. Ask those 





members of the class who read Philippians to tell 
how much of this letter they felt Paul could just 
as well have been writing to them. 

After a few have responded, the class may be 
divided in groups of three persons. Each group 
should have at least one Bible and a card or writ- 
ing paper. The leader should ask them to read 
Philippians 2:1-5 quietly in their groups. Then 
they should attempt to paraphrase this passage 
so that it would be a clear statement of how a 
Christian should live. Let them have in mind a 
young person who is a new convert to the church 
and totally unfamiliar with biblical and theological 
terminology. The passage should be worded as 
clearly as possible so that it will have the same 
meaning for this young person that Paul intended 
for those to whom he wrote. 

Have one or more of these paraphrases read, 
calling attention to the manner in which they chal- 
lenge our attitudes and primary interests. 

For next Sunday: Ask four persons to read next 
Sunday’s lesson within the next day or so. Assign 
to each of them one of the four assurances of the 
Bible mentioned by Christie. Ask them to think 
about this assurance during the week as they 
read their Bibles. Ask them to be ready next 
Sunday to participate in a panel in which they in- 
terpret this assurance in light of their own lives 
and one or more of the Bible passages suggested 
for daily Bible readings. 





Biblical Language 


The extent to which biblical language is 
saturated with metaphors is not commonly 
realized. . . . The Psalms abound in meta- 
phorical expressions, such as “The Lord is 
my rock, and my fortress.” What we really 
mean is that God does for us in the spiritual 
realm what a rock and a fortress do in the 
physical. Jeremiah is using a metaphor when 
he represents God as saying, “I will put my 
law within them, and I will write it upon their 
hearts.” When Jesus is said to be “the Son of 
God,” “the Lamb of God,” . . . ; when Chris- 
tians are called “children of light,” .. . 
Christ’s “body”; when truth, righteousness, 
and faith are represented as a girdle, a breast- 
plate, and a shield, .. . ; when the final dwell- 
ing place of the righteous is called “Mount 
Zion . . . the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem,” . . .—we are in the 
realm of metaphorical language. There is no 
other way in which man can describe the 
indescribable. A recognition of the deeply 
metaphorical nature of all language will keep 
us alert to biblical metaphors and save us 
from narrow literalism in many of our in- 
terpretations. 

—From The Bible and You, by Edward P. 
Blair; Abingdon Press, publishers, 1953. 
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The Bible Speaks in Assurance 





The Leader in Action 








By WILLIAM R. LOCKE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Do not be discouraged at the amount of study 
required of the teacher of this series of lessons. 
We are digging deep to bring up the ore and re- 
fine the precious metal of the Scripture. It is 
relatively easy to come up with a few familiar 
texts, which lie on the surface like nuggets, but 
the buried ore is far more abundant and richer in 
content to the one who will go after it. The reward 
is worth the effort. 

“The Bible is far from easy reading. It can be 
understood, but ‘not without dust and heat.’ Why 
should any man shrink from the task? So rich is 
the treasure, a ‘pearl of great price,’ .. . that a man 
to gain it should count pain all joy and the world 
well lost.” 1 

In this lesson we are dealing with assurances, 
and we particularly seek the assurances that are 
the true message of the Bible, not the verbal 
promises of a few texts. A few words taken out of 
their setting may convey a false impression. So 
beware of single verses, and look for deeper mean- 
ings. 

For general reading in preparation for this les- 
son, turn to Isaiah 40 through 55. For background 
for this prophetic work see The Abingdon Bible 
Commentary, The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 5, 
or an introductory book on the prophets. Other 
good reading for background for this lesson is 
the Book of Revelation, for, when rightly under- 
stood, this whole book is a message of assurance 
to people under severe trials. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. A balanced view 
II. The assurances of the Bible 
A. The will of God shall be done 
B. God is concerned 
C. Values are ultimately vindicated 
D. Our faith makes us triumphant over death 
III. Receiving the assurances 


* Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 

1From “The Study of the Bible,” by George Buttrick, in The 
Interpreter’s Bble, Volume 1. Abingdon Press. 
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(World Service Sunday * ) 


To BEGIN 


Begin by reminding the class that this lesson 
and the one preceding it consider what the Bible 
says and that this lesson balances the preceding 
one, which was “The Bible Speaks in Judgment.” 
Our task is to strike a fair balance between judg- 
ments and assurances. 

You might ask the class to quote a few familiar 
verses from the Bible. These will probably be 
words of assurance like “The Lorp is my shepherd, 
I shall not want.” Show how such verses would 
be very comforting if put into a box from which 
one might “draw a text” in time of crisis. But 
imagine the consternation if somebody slipped in 
a few verses of the wrong kind, and the troubled 
man in his crisis drew out “And it came to pass, 
that the beggar died” (Luke 16:22, King James 
Version). 


How To PROcEED 
I. A balanced view 


The balance that we are seeking is more than 
a balance between detached texts. It is a balance 
between two valid emphases in religion: judgment 
and assurance. The current vogue of power and 
poise in religion is based entirely on assurances 
and is as much a distortion as the hell-fire-and- 
brimstone preaching with which Puritan preachers 
are said to have terrified their congregation. 

When we fully grasp Jesus’ teaching, we see 
that he maintained a stable balance. He could 
denounce hypocrisy with the repeated, “Woe to 
you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,” and he 
could plead, “Come to me, all who labor and are 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.” He could 
drive money-changers from the Temple, and he 
could take children in his arms to bless them. 


II. The assurances of the Bible 


Lead the class in considering some of the assur- 
ances of the Bible, remembering all the time that 
what we want is not texts but meanings. 

A. The will of God shall be done.—The petition, 


Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done 


in the Lord’s Prayer is offered in confidence that 
the outcome is sure. Because it is God’s kingdom, 
it will come, for God will bring it. 

A triumphant expression of this faith is shouted 
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in the words, “The kingdom of the world has be- 
come the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ, 
and he shall reign for ever and ever” (Revelation 
11:15). 

This assurance is dramatized through several 
chapters in the Book of Revelation. A conflict is 
going on between the dragon (evil) and Michael 
and the angels (good). On the side of the dragon 
are ranged two beasts (the Roman Empire and 
the heathen priesthood). When the White Rider 
(“King of kings and Lord of lords”) comes from 
heaven, the armies of evil will be defeated, and 
the two beasts thrown into “the lake of fire that 
burns with brimstone.” Then evil itself will be 
defeated, and the dragon will be chained and 
bound in a pit for a thousand years and more 
(Revelation 20). 

The final triumph of good and the assurance 
that the will of God shall be done is expressed less 
dramatically, but no less forcefully, in Paul’s Let- 
ter to the Romans. Read Romans 8:28, 31, 38-39. 
Show how this section brings to a triumphant con- 
clusion the struggle in religious experience which 
began in chapter 7 and carried on through chapter 
8. Paul is confident that, in the realm of personal 
experience, the will of God shall be done. (See 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 9, on Romans 
7 and 8.) 

B. God is concerned.—Second Isaiah speaks 
this word. Read Isaiah 40:27 ff and show how this 
was a message to people who were discouraged. 
With the holy city in ruins, the Temple burned, 
their homes destroyed, the exiles in Babylon were 
losing their faith and saying that the Lord was 
impotent or did not care about his people. The 
prophet assured them that their God did care and 
that he was powerful. ( Isaiah 40: 9-11, 21-23.) The 
exiles were complaining that the Lord had for- 
gotten them, but the prophet said that the Lord 
could no more forget them than a woman could 
forget her own child or a man could forget what 
was written on the palms of his hands (49:14-16). 

Now turn to the New Testament and recall three 
parables of Jesus given in Luke 15: the lost sheep, 


1 Thessalonians 1:1 written on papyrus. A scene from 
the film Our Bible, How It Came to Us, produced by the 
American Bible Society. 













































the lost coin, and the prodigal son. Ask the class, 
What is the point of each of these parables? What 
does each tell about the nature of God? Why did 
Luke put the three together in one chapter? 

C. Values are ultimately vindicated—Suggest 
to the class that different persons live by different 
standards of value. What are some of these values 
in which men invest their lives? The most obvious 
is material value—money. Power, fame, and pleas- 
ure are other values recognized. Still others are 
truth, beauty, and the service of others. What hap- 
pens when a man accepts one of these values and 
invests his life in it? 

Look at these pictures in the Bible, each show- 
ing the contrast between people who lived by 
different sets of value. First Kings 21 tells the 
familiar story of Naboth’s vineyard. Three people 
stand opposed in this story. Ahab—his value was 
land which he wanted to satisfy his royal whim. 
Jezebel—her value? Power, which she could wield 
in the name of the king. Elijah—his value? Justice 
in the name of the Lord. Ahab and Jezebel got 
what they wanted, but ultimately the value for 
which Elijah stood was realized. The judgment 
threatened in 1 Kings 21:20-23 came upon the 
guilty king and queen. (See 1 Kings 22:37-38; 
2 Kings 9: 30-37.) 

See how, in Isaiah 7, the prophet confronted 
King Ahaz. The situation was one of danger, a 
threat of the invasion of Judah by Syria and 
Ephraim—each a larger nation than Judah. The 
king was so fearful that “his heart and the heart 
of his people shook as the trees of the forest shake 
before the wind” (Isaiah 7:2). Isaiah called upon 
the king to put his trust in God and not be afraid 
of these nations and the plans which their human 
rulers had devised (verses 7-9). 

Ahaz lacked this faith and put his trust in arma- 
ments and alliances. Rather than trust in God he 
appealed to Assyria for help. (See 2 Kings 16:5- 
8.) It took a long time for the policy of Ahaz to 
bear fruit, but the nation was weakened by his 
choice, and later generations suffered the destruc- 
tion which Isaiah predicted (7:17-25). 

Read John 18:33-38. The scene of Jesus before 
Pilate is so familiar that the class should be able 
to judge for themselves the values for which the 
two men stood, the immediate result of their con- 
flict, and the ultimate outcome. 

D. Our faith makes us triumphant over death.— 
This assurance we find expressed clearly only in 
the New Testament. The Christians in Thessa- 
lonica were alarmed because some of their num- 
ber had died and they did not know what had 
happened to them. Word of this anxiety reached 
Paul, and he wrote a letter to Thessalonica to set 
forth clearly the Christian faith. He assured the 
Christians that those who had died would in no 
way be left out, but that the return of Christ 
would bring about the resurrection of the dead 
and their reunion with the living, as well as with 
him. (1 Thessalonians 4: 13-18.) 
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Our faith in the ultimate victory over death is 
based on Jesus’ Resurrection, and this is nowhere 
more certainly affirmed than in First Corinthians 
15. Call to mind some questions that the Chris- 
tians in Corinth must have asked, and note the 
answers Paul gave in his letter. Is there a resur- 
rection from the dead? (Verse 12.) Is it important 
that we believe in the resurrection? (Verses 13-15, 
29-34.) How can we be sure that Christ was 
raised? Who recognized him? (Verses 5-8.) What 
has the Resurrection of Christ to do with us? 
(Verses 20-23.) What kind of body can there be 
in the resurrection? (Verses 35-50.) What will 
happen to death? (Verses 54-57.) 


III. Receiving the assurances 


What can these assurances mean to us? They 
can take on meaning to us only as we receive 
them as our own and live by them. We can find 
release from worry. “Fret not yourself,” as Chris- 
tie quotes the proverb. Let the class suggest what 
this may mean in new power for living. Can we 
point to people who have accepted the assurances 
and responded to the invitation, “Come to me”? 
(See the suggestions made by Christie.) “Do not 
resist the love of God.” 

Point out that these are divine assurances in 
the Bible. Refusing to hear them and make them 
ours is nothing but stubborn resistance to the love 
of God. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. In 1 Corinthians 15:20 what is meant by the 
term “first fruits”? What assurance does this verse 
carry for us? 

2. When we pray, “Thy kingdom come,” what 
part of answering the prayer is within our power? 
What part lies in the hand of God? 

3. Why did the author of the Book of Revela- 
tion use symbols to express his message? 

4. In what ways is the conduct of a man’s life 
affected by the values he seeks? 

5. What can we say in answer to a person who 
complains that the promise in Romans 8: 28 is vain, 
for things sometimes work together for evil rather 
than for good? 

6. The people to whom Second Isaiah wrote 
were tempted to turn to idolatry because they 
believed the Lord had forsaken them (Note Isaiah 
40: 18-23). To what are we tempted to turn when 
we lose faith in God? 

7. In the parable of the prodigal son what values 
did the prodigal expect of his father at the be- 
ginning of the story? What values did he expect 
at the end of the story? How may this contrast in 
values suggest what assurances are expected, and 
should be expected, of God? 


In CoNCLUSION 


Summarize the day’s discussion, gathering up 
ideas from all four lessons. We have been study- 
ing two particular ways in which the Bible speaks 
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—judgment and assurance. We have been apply- 
ing methods laid down in the first two lessons: 
not to be satisfied with scattered verses or chosen 
proof texts, but to be honest with the Bible and 
study carefully its true meaning. This means to 
recognize the kind of literature we are reading in 
any particular passage and to read it with the 
eyes of the first readers. 

Judgment and assurance are only two of various 
ways in which the Bible speaks, but the methods 
we have used in this lesson are valid for any area 
of Bible study. 


fp The Group in Action 





By ROBERT M. COX 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: This lesson calls attention to the man- 
ner in which the Bible speaks to us in its message 
of assurance. The challenge is to make this real 
and vital for all members of the group and to 
distinguish between the assurance of the Bible 
and a “tranquilizer religion.” Like most lessons, 
this lesson has values that may not be realized 
unless members of the group read the lesson ma- 
terial in Adult Student in advance. 

To begin: The leader may remind the class that 
the theme of last Sunday’s lesson (judgment in 
the Bible) makes us more conscious of our failure 
to live in accord with God’s will. Many persons 
live with a sense of sin and guilt that seriously 
affects their attitude and effectiveness. He may 
remind the class of the need for us to see our- 
selves in the light of Bible standards of righteous- 
ness. With the awareness of sin which comes 
through the Bible, we need to discover another 
aspect of its message for us. 

At this point the leader may pause to let the 
group listen as a member, to whom this assign- 
ment has been given earlier, reads Amos 6:1-8. 
Following a brief moment of silence another per- 
son, prepared in advance, will read Isaiah 54: 7-10. 
The leader may then continue by suggesting that 
the strong note of judgment in the Bible is accom- 
panied by an equally persistent note of assurance, 
to which today’s lesson addresses itself. 

To proceed: Four persons have been asked to 
give thought to the four assurances suggested 
by the author of the lesson. During the past week, 
they have each read the suggested daily Bible 
readings with one of these assurances in mind. 
Now, as a panel before the group, they will share 
their thoughts about these assurances. The leader 
may sit with these panel members, either at 4 
table or in a small conversation group where all 
members of the class can see and hear. 
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If it is possible to have a chalk board or large 
paper where it can be seen, the four assurances 
may be written on this and now turned toward 
the group as the leader says something to this 
effect: “The author of our lesson defines these four 
assurances as being brought to us by the Bible. 
For some of us, one or more of these is immedi- 
ately real because of some experience we have 
had. For others, perhaps none of them are. As 
you members of the panel have given special 
thought to this in association with some Bible 
passages, what new or significant understanding 
or feeling have you had?” 

It may be wise to restrict the discussion to the 
panel for the first few minutes. Then other mem- 
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bers of the class should be encouraged to partici- 
pate. 

Although it should not come into the discussion 
too early, it would seem wise to see that the dis- 
tinction between biblical assurance and comfort- 
able indifference is dealt with before the session 
ends. This may be brought in by use of the ques- 
tion, How effective is the Christian faith in reliev- 
ing the tensions under which most of us live from 
day to day? What is the difference between crea- 
tive tension and “pressure”? 

For next Sunday: Urge all members of the class 
to read next Sunday’s lesson carefully and to 
read the daily Bible readings. This will enable the 
group to use their limited class time to greatest 
advantage. 


The Bible Speaks as the Living Word 





The Leader in Action 








By WILLIAM R. LOCKE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you approach this final lesson in the series, 
it may be well to review in your own mind what 
has been accomplished in the first four lessons. Do 
you have a clear picture of how the thought has 
developed? Have the members of the class fol- 
lowed the line of thinking? Since not every mem- 
ber of the class is present at every session, you 
may want to do some reviewing to fill in the gaps 
for those who have been absent. Bring together 
the lines of thought from the previous lessons and 
tie them in with the final lesson. After two les- 
sons on what the Bible says, we come now to 
consider the Bible as the self-communication of 
God communicated to us and through us. 

The translation of the Bible is a fascinating 
field to consider, but do not let it take you off the 
main purpose of the lesson, which is communica- 
tion. On the subject of translations you will find 
useful material in the article, “The English Bible” 
in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 1. See also 
How Came the Bible? by Edgar J. Goodspeed (see 
page 40). 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. The Word of God translated into life 


II. The meaning of “the Word” 
A. “In the beginning...” 
B. God’s personal communication with man 
C. Sacred literature: the Bible 
D. The will of God, as proclaimed 
III. When does the Word come to life within? 


To BEGIN 


A good way to begin this lesson is by a consider- 
ation of the task of translation. Ask the class, 
What do we mean when we say that the Bible 
must be translated? The obvious answer will be 
that translation means bringing the Bible over 
from one language to another: specifically, from 
the Hebrew and Aramaic of the Old Testament 
and from the Greek of the New Testament to 
English. 

Dwell for a little on the importance of this type 
of translation. The Bible must be translated into 
the living language of the people. Even before 
New Testament times the everyday speech of 
many Jews—that is, of those living outside of 
Palestine—was Greek, and for their benefit the 
Scriptures (the Old Testament) were translated 
from Hebrew to Greek. This translation was called 
the Septuagint, and it was made about 250-150 
B.C. 

A few centuries later Greek had become a dead 
language, and the Bible (now the Old Testament 
plus the New Testament) was translated by 
Jerome into Latin. This translation, which was 
called the Vulgate because it was made for the 
“vulgar” people, or the crowd, was made about 
A.D. 400. When it was first made, Latin was a liv- 
ing language, but in the course of centuries it, too, 
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became a dead language, and further translation 
was needed. 

A close relationship between vitality in religion 
and the translation of the Scriptures is seen in 
Luther’s translation of the Bible into German as 
one phase of the Reformation and the appearance 
of several translations into English in the sixteenth 
century. The task of translating the Bible into 
new languages is still going on, for as a new people 
is reached by the gospel, the Bible must be 
brought to them in their own language. In whole 
or in part the Bible has now been translated into 
over one thousand languages and dialects. 

Another phase of biblical translation is the task 
of interpreting the Bible anew in living language 
as the common speech changes and old transla- 
tions go out of date. In our own day we have seen 
the appearance of the Revised Standard Version 
(1946, 1952) and the chance to compare a con- 
temporary version with an old one. 

Ask the class what is demanded of a person who 
undertakes to translate the Bible. The immediate 
answer will probably point to the necessity of the 
translator being familiar with languages. But the 
translator must do more than study words. Trans- 
lation demands familiarity with the ideas of the 
Bible, as well as its language, and familiarity with 
the culture of the people into whose language he 
is bringing the Bible. If the translator lives with 
the people and lives with the ideas of the Bible, 
then in his own life he can bring the two together. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The Word of God translated into life 


Now lead the class to see that translation of 
the Bible is more than from language to language; 
it is from mind to mind, from person to person. 
This kind of translation is accomplished when the 
spirit which moved the writer comes to life in the 
reader. In this respect every one of us can be, and 
should be, a translator. In each one of us the spirit, 





Our Public Schools 


The September unit in the Adult Fellow- 
ship Series is planned to give adults a better 
understanding of the relation of religion 
and public schools. 

The four topics are: 


September 7: If We Should Lose the Public 
Schools 

September 14: Christian Citizens and Public 
Education 

September 21: Problems of Religion in the 
Schools 

September 28: Proposals for Religion in the 
Schools 


“Public Versus Parochial Schools” is the 








title of an article by G. Bromley Oxnam. 
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which moved in the writer, can come to life, and 
through each one of us the Bible can continue to 
speak as the living Word. In this connection, note 
the quotation Christie gives from J. B. Phillips. 


II. The meaning of “the Word” 


A. “In the beginning . . .,—What is “the Word” 
which we communicate? Someone in your class 
may wonder about the meaning in John 1:1, “In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.” Notice that 
in this passage the English Word translates the 
Greek Logos and that Jesus Christ is identified 
as the Word become flesh (John 1:14, 17). The 
Word is the means by which the Godhead created 
the world and communicated with man, com- 
municating supremely through Jesus Christ. 

“Always, from the beginningless beginning, 
there has been God. And always there has been 
Another with him, who is to God what a man’s 
word and thought are to man; through whom 
God acts; and by whom he expresses himself.” 1 

The Logos doctrine means that in the act of 
communication God has, from the beginning, 
taken the initiative. Man receives this communica- 
tion, but man’s reception must be co-operative 
and active. Some men refuse to receive it (John 
1:11), but those who do receive it find in it the 
power to become children of God (verse 12). To 
us this comes as an opportunity and a,challenge. 

B. God’s personal communication with man.— 
If the theological problems of the preceding para- 
graph seem too confusing, you may want to omit 
it and begin with Christie’s suggestion that “The 
Word is taken as God’s personal communication 
with man.” The author of Hebrews writes, “In 
many and various ways God spoke of old to our 
fathers...” (Hebrews 1:1). Ask the class to sug- 
gest soine of the “various ways” by which God has 
spoken. They may recall his direct speech to Noah 
(Genesis 6:13 ff), Abraham (12:1 ff), Moses 
(Exodus 3:1 1{f), and Samuel (1 Samuel 3:1 ff), 
and to other heroes of the Old Testament. 

The concluding words of the quotation from 
Hebrews are “. .. God spoke of old to our fathers 
by the prophets.” Old Testament prophets intro- 
duced their messages with the words, “Thus says 
the Lorp” (Amos 1:3, and many other places), 
voicing his conviction that he was bringing an 
inspired message. We saw in the lesson two weeks 
ago how the prophets voiced a message of judg- 
ment, but we must not forget that through them 
came sometimes a message of assurance. 

Read on in Hebrews: “But in these last days 
he has spoken to us by a Son, whom he appointed 
the heir of all things, through whom also he 
created the world. He reflects the glory of God 
and bears the very stamp of his nature” (1:2-3). 
This is essentially the Logos doctrine—that Jesus 


1 Arthur John Gossip, in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 8; 
Abingdon Press. 
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Christ is the full and personal communication of 
God. 

But the communication of God did not end with 
Jesus Christ. Ask the class what means God has 
used for communication since the time of Jesus. 
They may put forward the suggestion that God 
has spoken through men who have been like 
prophets in the Christian Era. They may suggest 
men like John Wesley, Martin Luther, or John 
Huss. We look on such men as inspired, and in- 
spiration is regarded as the work of the Holy 
Spirit. It was to this work of the Spirit that Jesus 
referred in the words, “When the Spirit of truth 
comes, he will guide you into all the truth” (John 
16:13). 

C. Sacred literature: the Bible——Since the title 
of this whole series of lessons is “The Bible 
Speaks,” it seems unnecessary to dwell long on 
this point, although you may want to point out 
how we misuse the Bible when we do other than 
hear it speak to us. To hold it up to blind adora- 
tion or to stab a finger in it to find a text to an- 
swer a question is to misuse it. Perhaps the worst 
misuse of the Bible is to keep it closed, for in that 
condition it cannot speak at all. 

D. The will of God, as proclaimed.—Still an- 
other meaning, as pointed out by Christie, sees the 
Word as the will of God as this is proclaimed. Ask 
the class how men may proclaim the will of God. 
The obvious answer may suggest that men pro- 
claim the will of God by speaking or preaching. 
Lead the class to a realization that we best pro- 
claim the will of God when we put it into effect 
and live by it. In the Lord’s Prayer we pray, “Thy 
will be done.” When we offer this petition, we 
must offer ourselves for the doing of the will. 
When others see the will of God being done 
through us, then his will is proclaimed. 


II. When does the Word come to life within? 


A good approach here would be to think in 
terms of learning a foreign language. Ask how 
many in the class have ever learned a foreign 
language. Probably several will have learned 
French, Spanish, or German in school. How long 
did you spend? Did you really master the lan- 
guage? 

Ask if anyone in the class has learned a language 
while living in a foreign country, as many service- 
men and others have done. How long did you 
spend? Did you master the language? What was 
the difference from studying a language in school? 

The person living in a foreign country has first- 
hand and constant contact with the language he is 
learning, and he has an intense desire and need 
to learn it. Furthermore, as he learns, he is con- 
stantly putting into practice what he has learned. 
Now make the comparison to our learning the 
Word of God so that we can speak it. 

Obstacles to learning will have to be removed. 
What are some of these obstacles? Christie sug- 
ests several. If you have developed the compari- 


























Miles Coverdale examines a copy of the first printed 
English Bible, which he translated (1535). A scene 
from the film Our Bible, How It Came to Us, produced 
by the American Bible Society. 


son of learning a foreign language, you may think 
of obstacles in terms of that comparison. These 
would include holding to the familiar language and 
the old habits of speech, fear of being regarded as 
“queer,” a stubborn misuse of the new language. 

A positive suggestion is that we create and 
maintain a climate in which the Word can flourish. 
In terms of a foreign language this would mean 
continued association with people who speak the 
language and living in the culture in which the 
language is spoken. What does this mean in terms 
of speaking the Word of God? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Do we believe that the Bible is the Word of 
God or that the Bible contains the Word of God? 
What is the difference? 

2. Why is it necessary for a translator to know 
the culture, as well as the language, of the people 
for whom he is translating the Scriptures? 

3. In what ways was the revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ more perfect than any previous rev- 
elation? 

4. Does God speak to men today as he spoke to 
men in ancient times? What similarities and dif- 
ferences can be noted? 

5. How can a person living today be regarded 
as a revelation of God? 

6. What can we do to increase the serious read- 
ing and study of the Bible among the members of 
our class? 


In CoNncLUSION 


Summarize the methods of study suggested and 
the conclusions reached in the series. If it is ap- 
propriate, ask for suggestions for plans by which 
the class can put into effect some of the lessons 
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learned. Our study during these weeks should 
result, not only in greater appreciation of the 
Bible, but in more extensive use of the Bible. 

Close with this prayer, which appears in an 
old copy of the Geneva Bible: 

“OQ Gracious God and most merciful Father, 
which hast vouchsafed us the rich and precious 
jewel of thy holy word, assist us with thy Spirit, 
that it may be written in our hearts to our ever- 
lasting comfort, to reform us, to renew us accord- 
ing to thine own image, to build us, and edify us 
unto the perfect building of thy Christ, sanctifying 
and increasing in us all heavenly virtues. Grant 
this, O heavenly Father, for Jesus Christ’s sake. 
Amen.” 


re————The Group in Action 








By ROBERT M. COX 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: Through this lesson members of the 
class should gain a keen sense of the Bible being 
addressed to the very depth of their lives. Al- 
though this may, in some instances, be conveyed 
to them by the knowledge and spirit of the leader, 
it is more likely to be realized if members can be- 
come involved in a searching study of a particular 
Scripture passage. 

To begin: Plan for a person, who reads well and 
has had opportunity to prepare, to read Deuter- 
onomy 6:1-9 as if he were making this proclama- 
tion to a large group of people. The leader might 
allow a moment of silence to follow the reading 
and then announce: “The Word of God has been 
important to men for a long, long time. But one 
wonders the extent to which it is really being re- 
ceived into the lives of men in a way that notice- 
ably influences them.” He may then introduce the 
purpose and nature of this lesson. 

To proceed: If the members of the group have 
not read the lesson in Adult Student, the leader 
will probably want to summarize the three sug- 
gested meanings of “Word.” It will be helpful if 
brief definitions and a few explanatory words for 
each can be before the group on a chalkboard or 
duplicated sheet. The leader may also want to 
summarize the author’s three suggestions of when 
the Word comes to life within us. However, this 
might be more appropriate later in the session. 

Since this unit is concerned primarily with the 
Bible, it may be desirable to give primary atten- 
tion to the second definition of “Word.” Immedi- 
ately following any review of definitions, the 
leader might ask the members of the group: When 
has the Bible meant most to you? How has it 
made the greatest impact upon your life? 
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As the members respond, the leader can em- 
phasize by repeating those aspects of the response 
that relate to Christie’s suggestions of when the 
Word comes to life within us. It should not be too 
difficult to hold up before the group in this way 
such requirements as an earnest desire to hear 
it speak to us, setting aside other things that crowd 
it out of our schedule, prayerful and honest study 
of the Bible itself, and study of additional re- 
sources that contribute to better understanding. 

Next, the leader might divide the class into 
groups of about six persons (five or six in a row 
if they can pull chairs together, or three in one 
row and three behind if the seats are permanent). 
Ask these groups to read quietly, and as if for the 
first time, Mark 4:1-9, 14-23. 

Suggest that as soon as all persons in the group 
have read these verses, they should discuss the 
questions: What does this mean to me? What does 
it call for if I take it seriously? Remind the group 
they are to discuss the passage as it is before them 
(omitting verses 10-13) , not interpretations of this 
story which they may have heard previously 
which may limit or distort the meaning. 

In the last few minutes of the session ask mem- 
bers of the various sharing groups to tell the class 
the most significant insights gained from this pas- 
sage. 

Close with a prayer of thanksgiving for the 
Bible and a petition that our knowledge of God 
and his will may be increased and the commit- 
ment of our lives strengthened by study of his 
Word. 





Is the Bible Inspired? 


The word inspiration means “inbreathing.” 
The Bible is inspired in the sense that the 
inbreathing of the divine appears on every 
page. It is the record of the spiritual experi- 
ence of a people who over the twelve cen- 
turies spanned by its writing were guided, 
supported, chastened, forgiven, delivered, re- 
deemed by God. Its great theme is salvation, 
and centering about this theme it has a 
marvelous unity in spite of its discrepancies 
in detail. The human deficiencies, as well as 
the great insights, of the men who wrote it 
are there, but what is more important, we see 
God there and hear him speak through the 
writer’s words. In the Bible we have “heaven- 
ly treasure” even though it is in “earthen 
vessels.” What we need to do in order to grasp 
its meaning is to give full recognition to both 
elements, and the divine message will shine 
through with greater richness and power if 
we understand something of the channels of 
human fallibility mixed with high insights 
through which the message comes. 

—From Toward Understanding the Bible, 
by Georgia Harkness. Cloth edition published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons; paper edition by 
Abingdon Press. 
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REVIEWED BY CHARLES M. LAYMON 


BIBLE BOOKS 





Introducing the New Testament, by 
Archibald M. Hunter, The West- 
minster Press, 1958. 208 pages. 
$3.00. 


This is a revised and enlarged 
edition of a volume that appeared 
about twelve years ago. 

Professor Hunter of the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, Scotland, is well 
known in this country. He has a 
faculty of writing about complex 
themes in a simple fashion so that 
the average reader (whoever that 
is) can digest his material. But he 
does this with no sacrifice in 
scholarship. 

All the books in the New Testa- 
ment are included in this intro- 
duction. They are viewed in the 
light of their immediate relation to 
the growing church. At the same 
time, the unitary message of the 
New Testament as a whole is not 
neglected. For a brief analysis, this 
is the book to buy. 


The Ancient Library of Qumran 
and Modern Biblical Studies by 
Frank Moore Cross, Jr. Double- 
day and Company, 1958. 196 
pages. $4.50. 


The literature concerned with the 
Dead Sea Scrolls continues to in- 
crease in volume. As more and 
more analysis is completed on the 
fragments available, it is to be ex- 
pected that this trend will continue. 

Dr. Cross is a member of the re- 
search group working with the 
ancient manuscripts. He retells in 
this volume his own experience in 
the discovery of the scrolls and 
indicates what is involved in de- 
ciphering them. Their implications 
for our understanding of both the 
Old Testament and the early Chris- 
tian community are also drawn. 

If you do not yet have a book 
of this character in your church- 
school library, this would be a good 
one to purchase. 


Jeremiah, Prophet of Courage and 
Hope, by J. Philip Hyatt. Abing- 
don Press, 1958. 128 pages. $2.00. 


In this clearly written book Jere- 
miah, the “weeping prophet,” be- 
comes a personality of courage and 
action who takes a brave stand at 
a time of crisis for his nation. The 
background of the times is deline- 





ated so that the significance of the 
prophet’s work stands out realis- 
tically. His dramatic character as 
well as his personal approach to 
religion are noted. 

Scholarship undergirds the writ- 
ing of this book at every point. 
I heartily urge church-school 
teachers to add this volume to their 
libraries. Dr. Hyatt is professor of 
Old Testament, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. 


The Twelve, The Story of Christ’s 
Apostles, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
John C. Winston Co., 1958. 182 
pages. $3.50. 


We have come to expect direct- 
ness of approach and simplicity in 
the writings of this distinguished 
New Testament scholar. He has 
served his generation as a translator 
of unusual sensitivity to the origi- 
nal meaning of the text and also 
to the language used in his own 
country and time. In retirement he 
has continued to write with the 
needs of the church particularly 
in mind. Some scholars write most- 
ly for other scholars. Not Profes- 
sor Goodspeed. It is the living 
Christian community that he keeps 
in mind. 

In this volume the story of the 
Twelve rests upon the textual ref- 
erences to them in the New Testa- 
ment. In some cases these are 
briefer than we wish they were, but 
scant as they are, Dr. Goodspeed 
has put them together into an inter- 
esting and dramatic whole. There 
is many a talk or sermon in this 
material, both for ministers and 
lay persons. 


The Gospels, Their Origin and 
Growth, by Frederick C. Grant. 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. 216 
pages. $3.75. 


Dr. Grant is professor of biblical 
Theology at Union Theological 
Seminary. He is a scholar’s scholar 
in the sense that he is original in 
his research and vigorous in putting 
the data together. Some of his more 
recent volumes have been directed 
more to lay readers in the church, 
such as his How to Read the Bible. 

This present study of the Gospels 
is about midway in emphasis. 


Teachers who are happy to take 
the time to do the best possible job 


will welcome this excellent state- 
ment. Its data is compact and its 
touch sure. 


Jesus and His Coming, by J. A. T. 


Robinson. Abingdon Press, 1958. 
192 pages. $4.00. 


Evangelical communions have 
tended to steer clear of the doctrine 
of the second coming of Christ. 
They have allowed the sects and 
the cult groups to take over in this 
field. This is to be regretted, for the 
teaching is found in the New Testa- 
ment from first to last, and no final 
understanding of its message may 
be had without taking this subject 
into account. 

This volume is a printing of the 
1955 William Belden Noble Lec- 
tures at Harvard University. The 
reader should not expect to find 
here the usual preachments. It is 
a scholarly work for preachers and 
serious-minded church-school 
teachers. The conclusions drawn 
are not in the least traditional. He 
writes of “the Christ who has come 
and the Christ who will come in 
the Christ who comes.” 


The Book of Revelation, A Com- 
mentary Based on the Revised 
Standard Version, by Thomas S. 
Kepler. Oxford University Press, 
1958. 232 pages. $4.50. 


This book has long been needed. 
Available materials on The Revela- 
tion to John have either been too 
complex or too fanatical to recom- 
mend for church-school teachers. 
The present volume is neither. 

Using the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the text as the basis of its 
analysis, it turns out to be what it 
purports to be—a commentary for 
laymen. The Scripture passages and 
the comments upon them appear 
on the same page, making reference 
easy. This is a historical study 
which relates the symbols and 
figures of the Revelation to the Old 
Testament and to other apocalyptic 
writings. 

Do not expect to find here a chart 
showing how contemporary history 
fulfills prophecy. You may, how- 
ever, anticipate a sound historical 
approach to this significant New 
Testament writing, which will help 
you understand it in terms of its 
true nature and message. 
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MAROON BUCKRAM RSV BIBLE 
This popular edition is printed in 
large, clear type on fine Bible paper. 
Complete footnotes. Page size, 54x 
8% inches. RSV. Maroon Buckram 


binding over boards. TN-3800. 
postpaid, each, $6.50 
postpaid, each, $5.20 


1-11 copies 
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RSV TESTAMENTS 


Large bold pronouncing type printed 
on fine Bible paper. Size, 5x74 


inches. Blue cloth binding over 
boards, square corners, two-color 
jackets. Revised Standard Version. 


Order by numbers listed below. 

TN-800. Contains the New Testa- 
ment only ... postpaid, each, $2.50 
TN-8010. Old Testament only, 
bound in two volumes. Matches 
0 rr postpaid, $5.00 
TN-800P. New Testament with the 
Psalms . .. postpaid, each, $3.00 


RSV APOCRYPHA 


Consists of 15 books and portions of 
books which are part of the Old Tes- 
tament in the Latin Vulgate or Greek 
Septuagint. RSV. Printed in clear 
Electra type. Size, 544x8%4 inches. 


Maroon buckram binding — over 
boards. Leatheroid spine. 
TN-300 .......... postpaid, $2.50 





large clear type. 
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BLACK LEATHER RED-LETTER EDITION 


RSV Bible with the Words of Christ in red. Printed in Electra 
type on fine Bible paper. Complete footnotes. Black genuine 
leather binding, limp style, 
silk ribbon marker. Genuine 23-karat gold stamping on spine. 

514x844 inches. Perfect for gift-giving or as your 
own pe sonal Bible. TN-3907. 


Page size, 









FINE GENUINE LEATHER RSV BIBLES 

Genuine leather RSV Bibles printed on fine Bible paper with | 
Written in the language of today with modern i. 

paragraphing and punctuation. Complete footnotes. Page size, i 
544x8%4 inches. Genuine 23-karat gold stamping on spine, red- 
under- gold edged pages, silk ribbon marker. Your choice of 
red or black leather binding. Order by numbers. 
TN-3807. Black genuine leather binding; limp style; round 
_postpaid, $10.00 
TN-3807R. Red genuine leather binding; limp style; round 
Sec postpaid, $10.00 gold. 


round corners, 





gold edged pages, 


.. postpaid, $11.00 
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ILLUSTRATED RSV BIBLES 


Printed in large, black type on fine 
Bible paper. Complete footnotes with 
many maps and illustrations. Blue 
washable cloth over boards; stained 
top; square corners; 2-color dust 
jacket. Page size, 54%x7*4 inches. 
Gold stamping. TN-2800. 

1-11 copies ... postpaid, each, $3.25 
12 or more .. . postpaid, each, $2.60 
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BLACK STURDITE 
RSV BIBLES 

Printed in large, black type on fine 
Bible paper. Complete footnotes with 
many maps and illustrations. Black 
sturdite binding. Morocco = grain, 
limp flexible cover. Size, 5144x714 
inches. Gold stamping. TN-2803. 

1-11 copies .. . postpaid, each, $3.50 
12 or more .. . postpaid, each, $2.80 


























POCKET RSV TESTAMENT 
Clear black type printed on fine, thin, 


opaque India paper, size, 2%-4% 
inches. Black genuine leather bind- 
ing, overlapping covers. Gold edged 
pages, gold stamping on spine. Re- 
vised Standard Version. New Testa- 
ment only. Modern paragraphing and 
punctuation makes your Bible study 


easier. TN-692X .. postpaid, $4.75 
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THE MYF TESTAMENT 
Blue deluxe sturdite binding with the 
MYF emblem embossed in 23-karat 
gold. Black clear type printed on 
fine India paper. Revised Standard 


Version. Special 4-page section. 
Postpaid. 

AP-MYF-IF .......... each, $2.00 
10 or more copies ...... each, $1.75 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 


The Methodist Publishing House 
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Dallas 1 © Detroit 1 ¢ Kansas City 6 
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WHITE RSV BIBLE 
This small text Bible is bound in 
genuine white leather with Morocco 
grain. The limp covers have rounded 
corners and the pages are edged in 
stamping 
Printed on fine India paper in 
easy-to-read type. Page size is 54x 
less than 1-inch thick. 
RSV text with footnotes. 
Three-color presentation page. One 
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